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ftwent\>*5eventb  Hnnual  flDeeting 

of  tbe 

Bmerican  Bnti=Divtsection  Society 

Ibelfc  on  January  25tbt  1910 

The  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Anti-Vivisection  Society  was  held  at  the  Office  of  the  Society, 
36  South  Eighteenth  Street,  on  Tuesday,  January  25th,  1910. 
Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  and  the  following 
reports  presented : 

annual  IReport  of  tbe  IRecorMno  Secretary  of  tbe 
Hmerican  HntuDivisectton  Society. 

T  is  generally  conceded  that  reports  of  recording  secre¬ 
taries,  abounding  as  they  necessarily  must  in  data 
and  statistics,  are  only  interesting  to  those  already 
interested. 

Even  with  this  limitation,  however,  we  can  count  each 
year  on  an  increased  number  of  readers,  for  the  roll  of  the 
interested  grows  apace  and  “Nineteen  nine”  has  seen  the  most 
remarkable  addition  to  their  ranks. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  repetition  in  these  annual  records, 
so  the  opening  paragraphs  here  are  quite  similar  to  those  of 
last  year  when  dealing  with  the  same  subjects.  First  of  these 
is  the  accounting  for  office  activities.  A  large — we  might 
almost  say,  a  vast — amount  of  enlightening  literature  has  been 
widely  distributed  during  the  twelve  months  just  ended,  a 
new  and  most  valuable  medium  of  distribution  being  the 
“Exhibits,”  of  which  we  shall  speak  later. 

The  usefulness  of  our  “Journal  of  Zoophily”  as  organ  of 
the  Anti-Vivisection  cause  is  more  than  ever  recognized:  it 
has  gained  largely  in  friends  and  favor  and  the  discussions  in  its 
columns  are  noted  and  commented  upon  in  many  quarters, 
including  medical  colleges  and  libraries  which  we  may  collec¬ 
tively  classify  as  “the  camp  of  the  enemy.” 
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Passing  in  review  the  happenings  of  1909  most  important 
from  our  Society’s  viewpoint,  two  there  are  which  loom  largely 
before  us — one  the  visit  of  Miss  Lind  af  Hageby,  who  appeared 
as  our  guest  at  the  annual  public  meeting  held  in  Griffith  Hall, 
on  February  5th  last. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  overrate  the  helpfulness  of  Miss 
Lind’s  visit.  Numbers  of  people  who  had  never  evinced  any 
interest  previously  in  the  movement  were  drawn  by  curiosity 
to  see  and  hear  this  talented  exponent  of  Anti-Vivisection  doc¬ 
trine,  and,  having  listened,  they  grew  to  ponder  upon  the  hard, 
sad  truths  so  well  set  forth  in  Miss  Lind’s  brilliant  discourses. 

We  who  are  familiar  with  the  newer  workings  of  this 
movement  know  that  fair  and  impartial  consideration  of  such 
truths  as  Miss  Lind  had  to  tell,  means  always  conversion  to  the 
tenets  of  Anti-Vivisection. 

The  second  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  Anti-Vivisection  Exhibit,  an  expedient  tried  and 
proved  in  England,  but  regarded  rather  dubiously  here  until 
one  courageous  member,  Mrs.  John  H.  Easby,  heading  an 
Exhibit  Committee,  resolved  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test  and 
opened  in  April  last  the  first  American  Anti-Vivisection 
Exhibit  in  a  store  on  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia.  Never  was 
experiment  crowned  with  more  immediate  success.  In  the 
very  first  week  of  its  existence  the  exhibition  took  its  place  as 
the  most  powerful  factor  in  the  hitherto  unequal  contest 
against  medical  dictatorship.  Its  chosen  motto  spells  the  secret 
of  its  success :  “Things  Seen  are  Mightier  than  Things  Heard.” 

Brought  face  to  face  with  the  gruesome  paraphernalia  of 
the  modern  laboratory — its  Claude  Bernard’s  furnace,  referred 
to  recently  by  a  correspondent  as  “an  especial  brand  of  fiendish 
cruelty,” — confronted  by  the  pictured  spectacle  of  Pawlow’s 
dogs  undergoing  their  slow  crucifixion  and  with  all  the  harrow¬ 
ing  assertions  supported  by  statistics  that  may  not  be 
gainsaid,  furnished  by  the  vivisectors  themselves — under  these 
conditions  the  average  man  quite  as  numerously  as  the 
universal  woman  is  ready  to  exclaim  with  the  poet,  “Strange, 
indeed,  it  were,  did  pain  please  God  who  made  His  world  so 
fair.”  Since  that  first  exhibt  two  others  have  been  held.  You 
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will  hear  of  them  in  detail  from  the  committee  which  continues 
in  charge.  One  of  two  weeks’  duration  in  Atlantic  City,  at 
the  height  of  the  season  there,  attracted  not  only  national,  but 
international  attention,  and  one  now  in  progress  in  New  York 
City  is  being  spoken  of  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land. 

This  valuable  publicity  is  largely  due  to  the  instrumentality 
of  the  New  York  “Herald,”  which  almost  single-handed  in  the 
field,  continues  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  persecuted  lesser 
ones  unable  to  plead  for  themselves. 

In  one  little  sentence  of  a  letter  received  yesterday  at  our 
office,  Mrs.  Josephine  Redding,  of  “Vogue,”  condensed  the  con¬ 
victions  of  all  who  have  followed  as  she  has,  the  workings  of 
the  exhibit.  “It  is,”  she  said,  “the  biggest  ‘pusher  forward’  of 
the  cause  that  we  have  ever  had.”  To  its  influence  is  largely 
attributable  the  revelation  of  conditions  at  the  Rockefeller 
Institute,  of  which  you  will  hear  at  length  in  the  report  of  the 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

Our  Society’s  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  these  reve¬ 
lations  was  shown  by  the  calling  of  a  special  meeting  here  to 
express  our  sympathy  and  approval  of  the  action  of  the  sister 
society  in  New  York  and  our  earnest  gratitude  for  aid  extended 
by  the  New  York  “Herald.” 

Returning  to  the  record  of  events  here  at  home,  we  must 
mention  one  which  shadows  our  jubilation.  Last  year  at  the 
annual  meeting  the  resignation  of  Miss  Adele  Biddle  from  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Society  was  announced.  This  year  we 
have  to  tell  of  her  further  passing  to  join  the  ranks  of  white- 
souled  ones  who,  having  fought  the  good  fight  here,  share  now 
the  eternal  peace  of  the  hereafter. 

Our  faith  is  sure  that  from  their  beautiful  haven  the 
pioneer  band  of  world  reformers  who  bore  unflinchingly  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  early  days  recognize  and  rejoice  with  us 
because  of  the  dawning  of  a  more  hopeful  era. 

MARGARET  M.  HALVEY, 

Recording  Secretary. 
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IReport  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  for  1909 

T  the  beginning  of  last  year  it  was  decided  to  introduce 
a  bill  slightly  restricting  vivisection  into  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  This  bill  merely  asked  for  two  things  of  any 
importance — the  first,  that  medical  students  should 
not  be  allowed  to  experiment  upon  animals,  but  that  such 
experimentation  should  only  be  in  the  hands  of  skillful  and 
reliable  members  of  the  medical  profession;  the  second,  that 
every  physiologist  practicing  such  experimentations  should 
keep  an  account  of  how  many  animals  he  made  use  of,  for  what 
purpose  he  performed  the  experiments— whether  anaesthetics 
were  administered  or  not  and  what  was  the  result  of  his 
investigations — this  account  to  be  kept  in  a  well-known  place, 
such  as  the  College  of  Physicians  and  be  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  public.  A  bill  asking  for  less  could  scarcely  have  been 
drafted,  yet  even  of  this  we  were  unable  to  secure  the  passage, 
it  being  evidently  the  determination  of  the  medical  profession 
that  we  should  obtain  nothing.  That  this  is  their  openly  avowed 
determination  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  medical  conven¬ 
tion  held  in  this  city  last  autumn  a  resolution  was  passed  that 
the  whole  profession  should  unite  in  endeavoring  to  prevent 
any  restriction  of  vivisection  even  in  the  smallest  degree.  In 
view  of  this  determination  so  openly  expressed,  what  can  we 
think  of  the  sincerity  of  the  doctors  who  profess  disapproval 
of  particularly  cruel  and  revolting  experiments  when  told  of 
them.  They  say  such  things  are  horrible,  such  experiments 
ought  not  to  be  performed,  and  yet  they  make  not  the  slightest 
attempt  to  induce  their  medical  brethren  to  unite  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  legislation  preventing  such  cruelties.  It  is  calculated 
to  weaken  our  belief  in  human  nature,  but  remembering  the 
corrupting  effect  of  vivisection  not  only  upon  those  who  prac¬ 
tice  it  and  those  who  witness  it,  but  also  on  those  who  defend 
it,  we  attribute  to  that  demoralization  of  character  all  that  we 
cannot  understand  or  explain. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  April,  your  Correspond¬ 
ing  Secretary  sailed  for  Europe  with  the  intention  of  attending 
the  Anti-Vivisection  and  Humanitarian  Congress  to  be  held 
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in  the  month  of  July,  under  the  charge  of  the  able  and  energetic 
champion  of  Anti-Vivisection,  Miss  Lind  af  Hageby.  During 
the  spring  and  early  summer,  being  in  the  south  of  Europe,  she 
heard  little  of  the  absorbing  topic,  but  on  arriving  in  London 
the  beginning  of  July  she  found  that  there  were  to  be  two 
congresses — that  of  Miss  Lind  af  Hageby,  which  was  to  open 
on  the  5th,  and  the  other  called  the  “Fourth  Triennial  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  World  League,”  under  the  direction  of  Miss  A.  L. 
Woodward,  to  open  on  the  igth  of  the  month.  Your 
Corresponding  Secretary  had  the  pleasure  of  assisting  at  both 
congresses.  At  the  first,  which  was  of  a  humanitarian  as  well 
as  Anti-Vivisection  character,  she  read  a  paper  on  “Humane 
Education,”  and  at  the  second,  where  she  was  announced  to 
deliver  an  address,  instead  of  the  speech  she  had  expected  to 
make,  she  used  the  time  allotted  to  her  in  defending  her 
Association  and  that  of  Mrs.  Belais.  President  of  the  New 
York  Anti-Vivisection  Society,  against  the  attacks  made  upon 
both  for  having  introduced  into  their  respective  legislatures 
the  previous  winter,  bills  restricting  vivisection  instead  of 
asking  for  its  total  abolition.  She  was  followed  by  Mrs. 
Belais,  who  made  an  address  of  similar  import,  but  the 
effect  of  both  seemed  to  be  that  of  arousing  still  greater 
opposition  among  the  audience  to  a  policy  of  restriction.  The 
burning  question  of  the  hour  appeared  to  be  whether  it  was 
advisable  to  ask  for  legislation  granting  a  restriction  of  vivisec¬ 
tion  or  its  total  abolition,  and  the  policy  advocated  most 
strongly  by  the  second  congress  was  evidently  that  of  the 
latter  alternative,  while  strongly  deprecating  at  the  same  time 
any  compromise  with  the  pro-vivisection  party,  it  was  admitted 
that  if  any  concession  was  proposed  by  that  party  it  would 
probably  be  accepted.  To  us,  that  is,  to  the  American  Anti- 
Vivisection  Society  of  the  United  States,  a)l  protests  against 
the  dread  evil  are  welcome,  any  legislation  affecting  it  would 
be  gladly  received,  all  who  work  against  it,  no  matter  what 
measure  they  are  advocating,  are  prized  by  us  and  for  them 
all  we  have  the  most  friendly  feeling.  We  should  like  to  see  all 
Anti-Vivisection  workers  stand  upon  the  same  ground  and 
unite  in  asking  for  the  same  measure  of  reform,  but  if  this  is 
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not  to  be  obtained  we  must  still,  having  toleration  for  the 
views  of  our  co-workers  which  may  differ  somewhat  from  ours, 
each  work  according  to  his  or  her  own  conscientious 
convictions. 

The  wonderful  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  Anti¬ 
vivisection  sentiment  of  the  community  by  means  of  the  exhibit 
held  first  in  Philadelphia  and  afterward  at  Atlantic  City,  both 
taking  place  during  the  absence  of  your  Corresponding  Secre¬ 
tary  in  Europe,  has  been  described  in  the  report  of  the 
Recording  Secretary.  We  feel  that  a  great  debt  of  thanks  is 
due  to  the  Exhibit  Committee  who  have  worked  so  energeti¬ 
cally,  so  faithfully  and  co  uncomplainingly  during  the  long, 
hot  days  of  summer,  hoping  to  increase  the  knowledge  among 
the  community  of  the  cruelty  against  which  we  are  contending 
and  to  win  some  converts  to  our  cause.  While  speaking  of 
workers,  we  must  not  fail  to  pay  the  tribute  of  our  admiration 
and  regard  for  Mrs.  Diana  Belais,  the  President  of  the  New 
York  Anti- Vivisection  Society.  Always  thinking  of  some  new 
plan  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  subject  in  the  public  mind, 
she  has  lately  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  valuable  evidence  of 
the  shocking  cruelties  practiced  on  the  unfortunate  animals 
subjected  to  experimentation  in  the  Rockefeller  Institute  in 
New  York,  through  affidavits  made  by  employees  in  that  Insti¬ 
tution.  The  publication  of  these  horrible  details  appears  to 
have  created  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Anti-vivisection 
movement  in  this  country.  The  people  seem  to  be  awake  as 
they  never  have  been  before  to  the  necessity  of  some  legislation 
that  shall  prevent  such  unnecessary  and  wanton  cruelty  as 
has  been  described  in  the  sworn  statements  of  these  employees 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute.  What  action  will  be  decided  upon 
we  cannot  yet  say,  but  we  feel  that  a  great  advance  has  been 
made  and  a  great  advantage  gained  by  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Belais.  The  most  important  thing  for  us  and  for  all  Anti- 
Vivisection  societies  to  do,  is  to  circulate  a  knowledge  of  these 
atrocities  far  and  wide,  as  is  being  done  by  the  London 
Anti-Vivisection  Society  in  England,  to  point  out  to  the  people 
that  a  similar  condition  is  to  be  found  in  physiological  labora¬ 
tories  all  over  the  world,  of  which  we  have  abundant  proof, 
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that  the  hardening  and  demoralizing  effect  of  vivisection  is 
always  the  same,  always  destroying  the  sweet  sentiment  of 
compassion  in  the  human  heart  and  turning  those  that  are 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  with  naturally  noble  and  benevolent 
instincts,  into  the  semblance  of  demons. 

For  the  annual  public  meeting  of  our  Society  this  winter 
we  are  hoping  to  have  an  address  from  the  Honorable  Stephen 
Coleridge,  son  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  and 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  National  Anti-Vivisection  Society 
of  England,  who  is  coming  to  this  country  for  the  express 
purpose  of  speaking  at  the  public  meeting  in  New  York  and 
here,  perhaps  also  in  Boston  and  Washington.  Our  meeting 
last  year  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  February,  with  a  most 
excellent  address  from  Miss  Lind  af  Hageby,  was  a  great 
success.  All  the  seats  in  the  hall  were  taken,  with  those  unable 
to  obtain  entrance  standing  outside.  We  hope  that  we  may  do 
as  well  this  time. 

Last  year  was  made  memorable  by  the  passing  away  of  our 
beloved  and  most  highly  valued  Miss  Adele  Biddle.  She,  with 
your  Corresponding  Secretary,  founded  this  Society  nearly 
twenty-seven  years  ago  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  she  was 
the  active  and  zealous  Recording  Secretary,  giving  to  the  work 
an  untiring  devotion  until  illness  obliged  her  to  cease  from  her 
labor.  We  love  to  think  that  her  spirit  is  still  with  us,  rejoicing 
in  every  step  that  we  advance  and  encouraging  us  to  persevere 
in  the  battle  that  we  are  waging  against  injustice  and  cruelty. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

CAROLINE  EARLE  WHITE, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
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IReport  of  tbe  Chairman  of  tbe  Eibibit  Committee 

N  the  autumn  of  1908  it  was  decided  by  the  American 
Anti-Vivisection  Society  to  hold  an  exhibit  in  April  in 
order  to  demonstrate  more  forcibly  the  cruelties  prac¬ 
ticed  in  vivisection;  for  this  purpose  Miss  Lind  af 
Hageby,  through  her  secretary,  Miss  Dawson,  sent  over  from 
London  three  oil  paintings,  showing  how  dogs  were  gagged 
and  secured  to  vivisection  boards.  Many  prominent  picture 
stores  sent  valuable  prints  of  animals.  We  are  indebted  also 
to  “Life”  for  a  number  of  cartoons  bearing  on  this  subject. 

In  order  to  impress  more  strongly  upon  the  public  the 
horrors  which  are  daily  taking  place  in  laboratories,  a  collec- 
tion.of  lantern  slides  bearing  on  this  subject  was  obtained,  and 
three  admirable  lectures  were  given  by  Mr.  Frank  Stephens, 
Much  literature  was  distributed.  Four  thousand  persons 
came  to  this  exhibit,  which  was  held  at  1629  Chestnut  street. 
During  this  time  the  talented  artist,  Miss  H,  Maynard  White, 
visited  us,  her  sympathies  being  aroused.  She  presented 
several  valuable  paintings  before  we  closed,  and  since  then 
has  contributed  one  of  unusual  interest  from  “Life,’  and 
another  large  one  is  in  progress.  Surely  we  have  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  Miss  White  for  her  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  Anti-vivisection. 

So  great  was  the  success  of  our  first  venture  that  it  was 
decided  to  rent  a  store  for  part  of  July  at  Atlantic  City.  While 
there,  thousands  signed  the  petition  which  is  to  be  presented 
to  the  legislature  upon  its  next  sitting;  similar  ones  were 
started  at  the  request  of  visitors  from  various  States. 

Our  hall  was  crowded  to  overflowing  when  Mr.  Frank 
Stephens  delivered  his  illustrated  lectures  and  debates;  the 
latter  ended  in  victory  for  us.  When  the  day  for  closing  came, 
twenty  thousand  persons  were  registered  in  our  visitors’  book. 

The  exhibit  is  now  in  New  York,  where  it  is  fulfilling  its 
mission  beyond  our  highest  hopes  under  the  able  management 
of  Mrs.  Diana  Belais.  It  has  been  open  for  two  months  and  is 
likely  to  remain  for  some  time  longer;  from  there  it  will  be 
taken  to  Trenton,  later  to  Boston,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  in 
Washington  before  the  season  closes.  It  has  been  thought 


especially  desirable  to  have  the  exhibit  in  Philadelphia  during 
the  coming  spring,  as  so  many  additions  have  come  to  us  since 
our  first  was  shown  here. 

We  wish  to  record  our  sincere  appreciation  to  those  who, 
through  their  generous  contributions,  have  made  this  branch 
of  our  work  such  a  marked  success. 

ELIZABETH  CLIFFORD  EASBY. 


Report  of  Treasurer  of  the  Exhibit  Committee 


KATHARINE  STANLEY  NICHOLSON,  Treasurer,' in  account  with 
the  Exhibit  Committee  for  the  year  beginning  April  3,  1909. 


Receipts. 


Donations  . $528  32 

From  American  Anti-Vivisection  Society 

for  Atlantic  City  Exhibit .  484  75 

From  Mrs.  Michael  Dallett .  100  00 

“  “  F.  T.  Mason  .  20  00 

Miss  Leibrick .  50  00 

Interest  .  2  G5 

Expenditures  . ~ 

Balance  . 


$1185  72 
921  67 
$264  05 


Expenditures. 


Five  oil  paintings  . $  30  00 

Canvas  for  two  paintings .  13.90 

Two  gags  from  Berlin  .  25  00 

Literature  . 183  60 

Postal  cards  .  2  75 

Insurance  on  Exhibit .  23  75 

Rent  of  Boardwalk  shop  . <  200  00 

“  lecture  hall  .  29  00 

Sundries  at  July  Exhibit .  50  00 

Expenses  of  workers  in  Exhibit .  96  30 

Copies  of  “Priests  of  Progress” .  6  45 

Extra  copies  of  “Journal  of  Zoophily”  ....  18  75 

Lecture  expenses  .  31  15 

Lantern  slides  .  13  40 

for  use  at  lecture .  25  00 

Stuffed  animals  .  31  50 

Packing  and  shipping  Exhibit .  26  15 

Repairing  instruments  .  2  70 

Sundries  .  57  02 

Postage  on  appeals .  6  50 

Picture  framing . 41  75 

Instruments  .  7  00 

Total  . * . 


$921  67 


Examined  and  found  correct, 


MARGARET  M.  HALVEY. 

[ii] 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

Samuel  H.  Thomas,  Treasurer,  in  account  with 


Current  Expense  Account. 

1909.  Dr. 

Jan.  1.  Balance  on  hand  as  per  last  account .  $  997  20 

Dec.  31.  To  Cash  received  from  subscriptions . $249  50 

“  “  “  “  donations  .  655  00  904  50 


“  “  “  “  Mrs.  Liza  H.  Badger 

for  special  copies  of  the  “Journal  of 

Zoophily”  .  250 

“  Cash  received  for  literature  from  Miss 

Yard  .  4  25 

“  Cash  received  from  Mrs.  E.  C.  Dix .  1  50  5  75 


“  Dividend,  Phila.  Traction  Co .  40  00 

“  “  Reading  Preferred  .  5  00 

“  “  Phila.  Electric  Co .  81 

“  Cherry  Cotton  Mills .  10  00 

“  Interest  on  $500,  American  Rwy,  5%...  25  00 

“  “  “  $1000,  St.  Louis  &  Iron  Mt. 

Car  Trust  .  37  50 

“  Interest  on  mortgage,  on  4163  Leidy  Ave¬ 
nue,  Phila .  175  50 

“  Interest  on  mortgage  on  135  Highland 

Avenue,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila .  94  31 

“  on  mortgage  on  212  De  Kalb  St.,  Phila.  108  00 

“  Interest  on  mortgage  at  19th  and  Porter 

Sts.,  Phila .  432  00 

“  Interest  on  mortgage  on  2237  North 

16th  St.,  Phila .  125  00 

“  Interest  on  mortgage  on  445  North 

13th  St.,  Phila .  81  00  $1015  81 


“  Cash  received  on  account  of  Window 

Committee  .  1  10 

“  Interest  on  deposits  in  hank  .  66  58 


Total  .  $3111  75 


1910. 

Jan.  1.  To  Balance  .  . $259  63 

“  Balance  of  A.  P.  Fund .  880  00 


OF  TREASURER 

The  American  Anti- Vivisection  Society. 


Dec.  31.  Paid  for  Public  Meeting:  — 

Address  of  Miss  Lind  af  Hageby . $250  00 

Rent  of  Griffith  Hall .  35  00 

Services  of  orchestra .  50  00 

Printing  .  34  75 

Postage  .  25  36 

Advertising  .  8  70 

Plants  hired  for  meeting .  10  00 

Services  of  policemen .  4  00 

Stenographer  .  29  00 

Letters,  telegrams  and  messengers....  10  29 

Wardrobe  service,  Miss  Lind  .  75  $457  85 

Paid  for  postal  notice  of  Annual  Meeting  2  75 

“  “  printing  Annual  Report .  132  30 

“  “  distribution  of  vivisection  litera¬ 
ture  .  525 

Paid  for  printing:  — 

William  F.  Fell  &  Co .  11  75 

Alfred  M.  Slocum  Co .  180  65 

Braceland  Bros .  33  30 

Constitution  Co .  8  00  233  70 

Paid  salary  of  Secretary . 7  300  00 

C.  H.  Congdon  for  publicity  adver¬ 
tising  .  250  00 

Paid,  rent,  postage  and  petty  office 

expenses .  239  46 

Charlotte  W.  Ritchie,  Treasurer,  “Jour¬ 
nal  of  Zoophily .  386  80 

Paid  expenses  of  Window  Committee....  781  25 

Less  cash  received .  19  00  762  25 

Paid  W.  H.  Race,  reproduction  of  “Shadow 

of  the  Knife,”  “Hall  of  Agony” .  23  75 

Paid  subscription  to  “Life”  .  5  00 

Frame  and  picture  shop,  3  frames  . .  4  05 

“  Expenses  to  Harrisburg:  — 

Mr.  Frank  Stephens .  12  81 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Halvey .  5  40 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Guernsey  .  5  40 

Mrs.  R.  P.  White .  10  35  33  96 

Paid  Miss  Ogden  for  purchase  of  stray 

dogs  .  5  00 

Paid  for  expert  examination  of  property  at 
Ardmore  for  mortgage .  10  00 

Total  .  $2852  12 

Balance  .  259  63 

$3111  75 

SAMUEL  H.  THOMAS,  Treasurer. 

Examined  and  found  correct, 

LAURA  BLACKBURNE  )  . 

March  4,  1910.  EDWARD  B.  COOPER  j  Audlfors. 
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STATEMENT 


Samuel  H.  Thomas,  Treasurer,  in 


As  of  Date  December,  31,  1909. 


1898,  Mar.  11. 
1902,  Nov.  5. 

1908,  June  13. 

1909,  Feb.  2. 
“  May  26. 


To  Legacy  of  Miss  French . 

“  “  “  Miss  Davidson  . . . 

“  “  “  Elliot  Preston  .... 

“  “  “  George  H.  Earle  . . 

“  “  “  Sam’l  E.  Moore:  — 

Mortgage  on  135  Highland  Avenue, 

Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia . 

Five  shares  of  The  Cherry  Cotton 

Mills,  Florence,  Alabama . 

Five  shares  Reading  Preferred  .... 
One  share  Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 
Cash  . 


$4000 

385 

195 

7 

3108 


00 


82 

00 

00 

13 


Oct.  13.  To  Legacy  of  Miss  Adele  Biddle... 
“  Dec.  7.  “  “  “  Mrs.  4nnie  L.  Lowry 


Total 


The  above  amount  is  invested  as  follows: 

Mortgages  on  premises:  — 

1903,  June  30.  4163  Leidy  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  $3000  00 


1908,  Oct.  19.  19th  and  Porter  Streets,  “  8000  00 

“  Nov.  25.  212  DeKalb  Street,  “  2000  00 

“  “  27.  2237  North  16th  Street,  “  2500  00 

1909,  Apr.  22.  445  North  13th  Street,  “  3000  00 

“  May  27.  135  Highland  Avenue,  Chestnut 

Hill,  Philadelphia .  4000  00 

“  Aug.  3.  1446  N.  Edgewood  St.,  Philadelphia,  1500  00 
“  “  “  1448  N.  Edgewood  St.,  “  1500  00 

“  Oct.  28.  840  E.  Thompson  St,  “  1200  00 

“  Dec.  9.  At  Corner  of  Cricket  and  Lancaster 

Avenues,  Ardmore,  Pa .  8000  00 


Stocks  and  Bonds:  — 

1909,  Dec.  9.  Ten  shares  Phila.  Traction  Co .  980  00 

Five  shares  Cherry  Cotton  Mills, 

Florence,  Alabama  .  385  82 

Five  shares  Reading  Preferred ....  195  00 

One  share  Phila.  Electric  Co .  7  00 

$500,  American  Railway,  5% .  493  75 


Cash 


OF  THE 

account  with 


$  1000  00 
5000  00 
13534  25 
1500  00 


7695  95 

500  00 
14287  50 

$43517  70 


$34700  00 


2061  57 
6756  13 


Total 


$43517  70 


PERMANENT  FUND 

The  American  Anti-Vivisection  Society. 


1909,  Dec.  31.  Of  above  cash,  there  belongs:  — 

To  Legacy  of  Mrs.  A.  L.  Lowry.  . . .  $5987  50 

“  “  ”  “  Miss  French .  1000  00 

“  “  “  Miss  Adele  Biddle  ..  500  00 

“  “  “  Samuel  E.  Moore  ...  108  13 

“  “  “  Elliot  Preston  .  34  25 

“  “  “  Miss  Davidson .  26  25  $6756  13 


SAMUEL  H.  THOMAS, 

T  reasurer. 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  above  securities 
and  find  them  in  good  order  and  that  the  cash  balance  on  December  31, 
1909,  was  $6,756.13. 

LAURA  BLACKBURNE)  . 

March  4,  1910.  EDWARD  B.  COOPER  /  Auditors. 


CHARLOTTE  W.  RITCHIE,  Treasurer,  in  account  with 
“JOURNAL  OF  ZOOPH I LY”  for  year  1909. 


1909.  Dr. 

Jan.  1.  To  Balance  . 

“  Advertisements  . $  62  00 

“  Subscriptions  .  114  00 

“  Anti-Vivisection  Society  . . .  400  55 

“  Women’s  Pennsylvania  S.  P.  C.  A .  160  00 

“  “  “  “  “  for 

editing  and  sending  “Journal” .  118  17 

Total  . . . 


$9  82 


854  72 
$864  54 


1910.  Cr. 

Dec.  31.  By  paid  Fell  Co.,  printing  “Journal”  .  . .  $724  75 


“  Editing  and  postage .  118  17 

“  “North  American”  for  cut  .  3  50 


“  Commissions  on  advertisements  ....  15  99 

“  Balance  . 

Total  . 


$862  41 
2  13 
$864  54 


Examined  and  found  correct, 


MADELINE  K.  VANDEGRIFT, 
AUGUSTA  LEIBRICK. 
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LIST  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

FOR  1909 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIP,  $50.00 


LIFE 

A.  P. 

*Mrs.  J.  Rhea  Barton 
Mrs.  S.  McKean  Bayard 
Miss  Amy  L.  Bonham 
Mrs.  Everett  W.  Brooks 
Mr.  Samuel  Castner,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Wm.  B  Chamberlin 
*Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Clark 
Mr.  Charles  Motley  Clark 
Mr.  Eckley  B.  Coxe 
Mrs.  Michael  Dallett 
*Miss  S  K.  Davidson 
C.  L.  D.,  Alabama 
*Mr.  Bernard  L.  Douredoure 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Drake 
*Miss  A.  D.  Fogg 
Miss  Grace  A.  Fogg 
*Miss  Mary  D.  Pox 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gifford 
Miss  Emily  Hinds 
Mrs.  C  P.  Keith 
*Mr.  E.  H.  Kennedy 


MEMBERS. 

Miss  Annie  C.  Knight 
Mr.  Albion  E.  Lang 
Miss  Sarah  Lewis 
Mrs.  Aubrey  Lippincott 
Mr.  A.  Sidney  Logan 
Mrs.  Julia  S.  Loomis 
*Mrs.  Annie  L.  Lowry 
Mrs.  Jasper  Lynch 
Miss  Ellen  M.  Palmer 
Miss  M.  A.  Pearson 
Mr.  Arthur  Peterson 
*Hon.  Wm.  A.  Porter 
Miss  Helen  M.  Rowland 
vMrs.  Harvey  Rowland 
*Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Ryerss 
'•Mr.  R.  W.  Ryerss 
:'Mrs.  W.  G.  Thomas 
*Miss  Anne  Wain 
*Miss  Rebecca  White 
Mrs.  R.  P.  White 
*Mrs.  W.  W.  Wiltbank 
*Mrs.  Owen  J.  Wister 

^Deceased. 


Mrs.  C.  Antelo  . $  2  00 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Baily, 

1903  and  1909  .  .  4  00 

Mr.  W.  Keith  Banner  ...  2  00 

Mr.  B.  R.  Banning .  10  00 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Barber  .  5  00 

Miss  Mary  Barker .  4  00 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Beasley .  2  00 

Miss  Laura  E.  Blackburne,  2  00 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Biddle  .  2  00 

Mr.  Dillon  Biddle  .  2  00 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Bisbing  ...  2  00 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Bisbing  (in 

memoriam)  .  2  00 

Mrs.  George  Boker .  2  00 

Miss  Mary  S.  Buckley  . .  2  00 

Mr.  Samuel  Castner,  Jr. . .  100  00 

Dr.  C  S.  Cleghorn .  1  00 

Miss  S.  N.  Cleghorn .  1  00 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Coates .  1  00 

Mrs.  Travis  Cochran  ....  5  00 


Miss  S.  Sue  Cooper  ....  1  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  C. 

Cope,  1908  .  4  00 

Mrs.  Brinton  Coxe  . $  2  00 


Miss  Eva  B.  Crawford  . .  1  00 

Miss  Cornelia  Cress  ....  10  00 

Mrs.  Cross  .  1  00 

Mrs.  Michael  Dallett _  100  00 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Debeust  ....  1  00 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Drake .  50  00 

Mrs.  John  S  Easby .  2  00 

Mr.  M.  Stevenson  Easby.  2  00 

Mrs.  Eastburn  .  3  00 

Mrs.  Esling .  1  00 

Miss  Esling  .  1  00 

Mr.  Henry  Flanders,  1908.  2  00 

Miss  Grace  M.  Fogg .  3  00 

Mr.  Lewis  L.  Forbes  ....  5  00 

Mrs.  T.  P.  Halvey  ......  2  00 

Miss  Ina  W.  Hanson _  1  00 

!  Mr.  Cbas.  W.  Harrison..  10  00 
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Mr.  Geo.  H.  Haverstick .  . 

2 

00 

Miss  Agnes  Repplier,  1908 

Mrs.  Ferd’nd  V.  Hayden. 

10 

00 

and  1909  . 

4 

00 

Mrs.  John  Summerhayes, 

Miss  Lydia  Richards  .... 

1 

00 

1903,  . 

1 

00 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Rilea . 

6 

00 

Mrs.  George  Herbst . 

1 

00 

Miss  May  Shelton  . 

1 

00 

Miss  Emily  Hinds  . 

100 

00 

Miss  M.  F.  Small . 

10 

00 

Miss  Isabel  Howland  .... 

10 

00 

Miss  Lizzie  S.  Snyder  . . . 

50 

Mrs.  Ridgelv  Hunt . 

10 

00 

Mrs.  Robert  R.  Smith  .  . 

6 

00 

Mrs.  I.  Kircher  . 

2 

00 

Miss  Somers  . 

2 

00 

Miss  A.  C.  Knight  . 

45 

00 

Miss  Ellen  Starbuck  .... 

3 

00 

Mr.  Wm.  A.  Knorr  . 

2 

00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Stephens . 

2 

00 

Mr.  Eugene  Leech  . 

2 

00 

Miss  Anna  P.  Stevenson. 

2 

00 

Miss  Carrie  Leidy  . 

2 

00 

Miss  Anna  P.  Stevenson, 

Miss  Beatrice  A.  Lentze. . 

1 

00 

donation  . 

5 

00 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Lewis . 

3 

00 

Miss  Anna  P.  Stevenson 

Major  S.  N.  Lewis  . 

5 

00 

(in  memoriam)  . 

2 

00 

Miss  Elizabeth  Livingston, 

25 

00 

Miss  K.  F.  Stevenson. . . . 

1 

00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Logan. 

10 

00 

Mr.  F.  Y.  Strong . 

1 

00 

Mrs.  Edward  A.  Lord  . . 

5 

00 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Tate,  donation, 

1 

00 

Mrs.  George  S.  Lovell  . . . 

9 

Li 

00 

Miss  Katharine  Tingley.. 

5 

00 

Mrs.  Jasper  Lynch . 

55 

00 

Miss  Emily  Hinds  Thomas, 

10 

00 

Miss  Emily  McCredy  .... 

1 

00 

Miss  Mabel  L.  H.  Thomas, 

5 

00 

Mrs.  C.  McPherson . 

1 

00 

Mr.  Sam’l  Hinds  Thomas, 

5 

00 

Dr.  James  Martin,  1908 

Mrs.  Sam’l  Hinds  Thomas, 

5 

00 

and  1909  . 

10 

00 

Mrs.  Madeline  K.  Yande- 

Mrs.  James  Martin,  1908 

grift . 

5 

00 

and  1909  . 

10 

00 

Mr.  S.  S.  Van  Pelt  . 

10 

00 

Mrs.  G  S.  Mendenhall  . .  . 

1 

00 

Mrs.  Annie  J.  Vernon  . . . 

2 

00 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Miller . 

2 

00 

Miss  Walbach  . 

2 

00 

Miss  Susan  M.  Mitchell.. 

3 

00 

Miss  Wallace . 

1 

00 

Miss  Frances  Dell  Myers. 

30 

00 

Miss  Meta  O.  Wallace  . . 

1 

00 

Miss  Frances  A.  L.  Myers . 

5 

00 

Mrs.  John  G.  Watmough. 

5 

00 

Miss  K.  S.  Nicholson  .... 

2 

00 

Mrs.  E  Weadley . 

2 

00 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Nicholson  .... 

1 

00 

Mrs.  Wm.  Wharton,  1908 

Prof.  J.  B.  Palmer . 

2 

00 

and  1909  . 

10 

00 

Miss  Caroline  Pearson  . . 

10 

00 

Mrs.  Richard  P.  White  . . 

5 

00 

Miss  M.  A.  Pearson . 

50 

00 

Miss  J.  M.  Wilson  . 

2 

00 

Miss  Mary  C.  Penrose  . . 

1 

00 

Miss  Yard . 

1 

00 

Mrs.  Vance  Peters . 

4 

00 

Mrs.  Louise  Yard  . 

2 

00 

The  following  contributors,  having  paid  their  subscriptions  subse¬ 
quently  to  January  1st,  1910,  their  names  will  appear  again  in  the 
report  for  that  year: 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  C.  Cope... $4  00 
Mr.  Henry  Flanders,  1909 

and  1910  .  4  00 


Miss  Frances  Ferguson, 

1905  to  1910  inclusive.  .$30  00 
Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Guernsey....  2  00 


Honorary  Members 


Cardinal  Gibbons, 

Baltimore. 

Archbishop  Ryan,  d.  d., 

Philadelphia. 


Rev.  Francis  L.  Robbins,  d.  d., 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  W.  P.  White, 

Oak  Lane. 


Rt.  Rev.  O.  W.  Whitaker,  d.  d., 

Philadelphia. 

Rt.  Rev.  J.  Scarborough,  d.  d., 

Trenton,  N  J. 

Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Francis, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Rt.  Rev.  I.  L.  Nicholson,  d.  d. 

Milwaukee. 

Rt.  Rev.Wm.N.  McVickar,  d.d. 

Bishop  of  Rhode  Island. 

Rev.  Charles  Roads, 

Philadelphia. 

Rev.  John  D.  Beckley,  d.  d. 
*Rev.  W.  W.  Barr,  d.  d. 

Rev.  J.  Gray  Bolton, 

1906  Pine  Street,  Phila. 

Rev.  Geo.  Van  Deurs, 

3932  Sansom  Street. 

Rev.  James  Lisk,  d.  d., 

Philadelphia. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Sibole, 

Philadelphia. 

Rev.  Francis  Edward  Smiley, 
*Rev.  James  H.  Marr, 

*Rev.  Enoch  Stubbs, 

*Rev.  Jerome  Lindermuth, 
Rev.  Samuel  E.  Appleton,  d.d., 

Philadelphia, 

*Miss  Adele  Biddle, 


Rev.  J.  Kirkpatrick, 

Rev.  L.  Y.  Graham,  d.  d., 

Olivet  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Thompson, 

Bethany  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia, 

Rev.  W.  H.  Lindermuth, 

Philadelphia. 

Rev.  Alfred  J.  P.  McClure, 

Wyncote,  Pa. 

Rev.  Irwin  P.  McCurdy,  d.  d., 
*Rev.  David  Swing, 

Rev.  J.  M.  Cockins, 

Cape  May,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Andrew  Hunter,  d.  d., 

Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Salt, 

London,  England. 

Mrs.  Olive  Thorn  Miller, 
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FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  “American  Anti- Vivisection  Society,” 
incorporated  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  May,  1883,  the  sum  of 
\here  state  the  sum  or  the  stocky  etc.,  to  be  given],  for  the  use  of  the 
said  Society,  absolutely. 

FORM  OF  A  DEVISE 

1  give  and  devise  [ here  describe  the  real  estate  intended  to  be  given] 
unto  the  “American  Anti-Vivisection  Society,”  incorporated  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  in  May,  1883,  their  successors  and  assigns  forever. 

45^  All  gifts  to  charities,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  made  in  a  will,  signed  at  its  end 
by  the  testator,  executed  in  the  presence  of  at  least  two  witnesses,  at  least  thirty 
days  before  the  death  of  the  testator. 


Hn  flfiemonam 

miss  Hbele  tBifcMe 

Entered  into  Eternal  IReat,  *CClebne6S)aE,  5une  GwentEsGblrO 

IRtneteen  iHunbreD  ant)  mine 

At  length  unto  our  helpful  one  hath  come  the  vesper  call! 

Unto  our  anxious,  earnest  one,  the  peace  surpassing  all! 

The  heart  that  bore  the  burdens  of  many  with  its  own 

Hath  laid  them  all  obediently  before  the  Great  White  Throne. 

No  loving  glance  may  follow  now — no  farewell  word  may  reach; 

But  what  of  earthly  vision  and  what  of  human  speech, 

"While  faith  unerring  charts  the  path  those  passing  footsteps  trod — 
O,  pure  of  heart!  where  could  it  wend  but  toward  the  Courts  of  God? 

Surely  to  Him,  All-Merciful,  by  herald  Angels  led, 

She  came  whose  tender  mercy  was  as  mantle  wide  outspread — 

The  human  weaklings  sought  its  shield,  and  ample  room  was  there 
For  lesser  brethren  of  the  woods,  the  pasture,  and  the  air. 

Now  tho’  her  lifelong  efforts  served  to  still  the  voice  of  praise, 

In  deeds  of  love  her  memory  lives  who  sought  the  hidden  ways. 
The  Master’s  ways!  she  leaned  to  them  as  blossom  bends  to  sod. 

O,  white  of  soul!  where  should  they  lead  but  to  the  Courts  of  God? 

M.  M.  H. 
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©ur  public  Meeting 

HE  annual  public  meeting  of  our  Anti-Vivisection 
Society  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  eleventh 
of  February.  We  had  this  year  the  pleasure  of  the 
company  of  the  Hon.  Stephen  Coleridge,  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  National  Anti-Vivisection  Society  in  England, 
and  an  active  and  experienced  worker  in  the  cause.  Mr. 
Coleridge  has  introduced  a  bill  into  the  English  Parliament 
asking  that  animals  shall  be  placed  under  anaesthesia  before 
being  made  the  subjects  of  experiment,  and  that  they  shall 
be  killed  directly  afterward,  while  still  unconscious;  and  that 
a  Government  inspector  shall  always  be  present  to  see  that 
humane  regulations  are  observed.  There  is  no  chance  at 
present  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  but  we  do  not  know  what 
may  occur  in  the  future. 

We  had  looked  forward  to  this  annual  meeting  with 
eager  expectation,  hoping  that  it  would  even  surpass  the 
same  occasion  last  year,  when  we  had  with  us  the  greatly 
admired  Miss  Lind  af  Hageby,  who  made  such  a  brilliant 
and  convincing  speech,  but  we  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 
We  had  a  new  and  beautiful  hall,  excellent  music,  there  was  a 
great  desire  to  see  and  hear  Mr.  Coleridge,  but  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  a  fierce  snow-storm  began.  It  stopped  for 
a  little  while,  but  resumed  later,  and  by  eight  o’clock, 
the  hour  at  which  the  guests  were  to  arrive,  it  had 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  regular  blizzard.  A  great  many 
who  were  anxious  to  attend  the  meeting  were  kept  away  by 
fear  that  by  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  the  storm  would  be  so  severe 
they  could  not  reach  their  homes;  so  the  hall  was  by  no 
means  filled,  but  the  meeting  was  very  satisfactory  in 
other  respects.  Mr.  Coleridge  made  a  favorable  impression, 
and  gratified  us  by  dwelling  upon  the  moral  objections  to 
vivisection,  saying  that  no  matter  what  good  it  had  accom¬ 
plished,  it  was  wicked  because  it  was  against  the  laws  of  God, 
and  therefore  should  be  stopped.  The  asking  of  questions 
by  the  audience,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  added  an 
interesting  feature  to  the  exercises. 


IReport  of  tbe  annual  public  [meeting  of  tbe 
Hmerican  Hnti^lDivisection  Society 

Ibelb  at  Hsbet’s  Hall,  ipbllabelpbta,  fl>a„  jfribas  ]£ven= 
tng,  jfebruarg  ll,  1910,  at  Eight  o’  Clock 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.15,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Floyd 
W.  Tomkins,  who  presided. 

Dr.  Tomkins:  “Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  wish  to  bid  you 
a  very  cordial  and  hearty  welcome  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Anti-Vivisection  Society.  We  are  sorry  that 
the  night  is  a  little  inclement;  but  all  good  things  have  been 
born  and  nourished  in  somewhat  hostile  climates,  so  we  need 
not  be  afraid. 

“This  occasion  is  interesting  for  two  reasons:  first,  because 
we  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  one  who  has  done 
so  much  in  connection  with  the  work  of  our  sister  society  (I 
might  rather,  say,  our  mother  society)  in  England;  and  inter¬ 
esting  because,  while  we  are  yet  comparatively  in  our  youth, 
we  are  already  making  a  stir.  The  baby  that  makes  a  stir 
will  be  a  strong  child  in  the  future.  I  do  not  like  anything 
that  proceeds  too  smoothly  and  without  opposition;  although 
some  of  the  opposition  with  which  we  are  meeting  is  unreason¬ 
able  and  hysterical,  it,  at  the  same  time,  shows  a  little  bit  of 
life.  You  know  that  Mr.  Coleridge  was  reported  to  have  said 
that  he  loved  a  row.  While  we  may  not  love  it,  we  all  have 
the  American  spirit  that  does  not  dodge  a  row  when  it  comes. 

“The  fact  that  our  work  is  meeting  with  criticism  ought  to 
encourage  us.  There  is  but  one  thing  that  we  have  a  right  to 
say  in  answer  to  this  criticism,  and  I  wish  that  certain  persons 
were  present  to  hear  these  words :  that  it  shows  consciousness 
of  weakness,  when  a  man  tries  to  defend  his  point  of  view  by 
calling  names.  That  is  an  old  story.  We  know  it  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  slavery,  where  the  people  opposed  to  its 
abolition  called  the  Abolitionists  all  sorts  of  names,  and  made 
attacks  on  them.  It  was  the  same  with  the  cause  of  temperance. 
Nevertheless,  in  both  these  cases  the  truth  has  vindicated 
itself,  as  it  always  does,  and  as  we  believe  it  will  do  in  the 
case  of  Anti-vivisection.  Our  opponents  would  do  better  if 
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they  did  not  cry  out  against  those  trying  to  bring  about  a  better 
state  of  mind  in  the  community  in  regard  to  the  miseries  of 
animals,  and  if  they  did  not  manifest  such  a  hostile  spirit  to 
those  trying  to  get  more  kindness  in  the  treatment  of  the  brute 
creation. 

“We  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  medical  profession. 
Personally,  I  will  give  the  first  place  to  none  in  the  respect 
that  I  have  for  the  physicians  who  are  doing  so  much  for  the 
sick,  whose  lives  are  largely  ones  of  sacrifice,  who  have  to  give 
up  home  comfort  and  rest  at  night,  being  called  out  constantly 
by  the  demands  of  the  suffering.  It  is  a  noble  life,  and  nobly 
have  they  vindicated  their  choice  of  a  profession.  I  reverence 
the  physician ;  but  I  do  not  want  a  physician  when  I  am  trying 
to  work  for  the  same  purpose  as  he  is  working  for,  to  attack 
me,  any  more  than  I  wish  myself  that  we  should  come  to  per¬ 
sonal  antagonism.  Why  cannot  we  get  together,  honestly 
confessing  our  differences  of  opinion,  and  seeing  what  we  can 
do  to  come  to  a  common  point  of  standing,  and  see  what  the 
result  will  be?  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that,  just 
as  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  has 
been  recognized  as  the  great  movement  of  the  age  and  is 
sweeping  without  opposition  over  the  country,  so  the  work 
of  the  Anti-Vivisection  Society  is  going  to  be  successful,  and 
our  children  will  wonder  at  the  results  accomplished. 

“I  am  not  here,  as  Chairman,  to  make  a  speech,  but  only 
to  say  a  few  words  of  welcome,  and  to  tell  you  how  glad  we  are 
to  have  you  here.  I  think  that  you  will  be  more  than  repaid 
for  coming,  as  we  are  privileged  to  have  with  us  this  evening 
one  whose  reputation  has  preceded  him ;  one  who  has  a  glorious 
ancestry,  but  who  does  not  depend  on  this  for  his  fame;  one 
whose  life  has  been  given  to  all  good  causes,  but  especially  to 
this  cause  of  the  suffering  and  maltreated  animal  creation.  I 
am  glad  to  introduce  to  you  a  man  whom  you  may  not  have 
seen  before  to-night,  but  whom  we  have  all  grown  to  love: 
the  Hon.  Stephen  Coleridge,  of  the  English  Anti-Vivisection 
Society.” 

Hon.  Stephen  Coleridge:  “Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  I  am  now  going  to  talk  about  vivisection.  I  am 


going  to  suppose  that  none  of  you  has  ever  really  studied  the 
subject  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  and  I  am  going  to  preface 
my  remarks  by  saying  that  I  take  no  interest  in  it  from  any 
other.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  physiology  or  in  medicine,  but  I 
claim  the  right  of  every  Christian  and  every  gentleman  to  look 
at  the  matter  from  the  moral  point  of  view.  I  think  that  I  can 
carry  you  all  with  me,  step  by  step ;  and  if,  at  any  point  of  the 
argument,  I  do  not  carry  you  with  me,  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
you  ask  me  any  questions  you  wish,  either  then  or  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

“I  presume  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  have  a 
right  to  take  animal  life.  I  know  of  some  extremists  behind 
me  (not  on  the  platform,  but  in  England)  who  maintain  the 
contrary;  but  I  rather  wonder  what  such  a  person  would  do, 
if  he  were  to  meet  a  tiger  in  the  jungle.  In  the  meantime, 
most  people  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  that  we  have  a  right  to  take 
animal  life ;  but  I  feel  that  the  most  of  us,  also,  will  agree  that 
this  right  involves  a  solemn  duty  to  take  this  life,  if  we  do  take 
it,  with  as  little  accompanying  pain  as  possible.  If  anyone  does 
not  agree  to  that,  I  wish  he  would  raise  an  objection  forth¬ 
with;  for  this  seems  to  me  one  of  the  very  bed-rock  principles 
of  morality.  I  think  that  every  decent  person,  whether  a 
Christian  or  not,  must  acknowledge  that  these  wretched  crea¬ 
tures  have  the  right  to  have  their  lives  taken,  if  taken  at 
all,  with  as  little  accompanying  pain  as  possible. 

“There  is  a  great  movement  in  England  for  mitigating  the 
horrors  of  slaughter-houses,  and  for  putting  an  end  to  traps  and 
other  unnecessary  cruelty  in  the  killing  of  animals.  Now  the 
one  thing  that  seems  to  me  of  value  in  this  discussion  is  to 
recognize  at  once  that  to  take  a  helpless  animal,  tie  it  down 
to  a  board,  and  cut  it  up  without  administering  an  anaesthetic 
is  the  very  opposite  of  our  duty.  Instead  of  putting  it  to 
death  with  as  little  pain  as  possible,  it  is  keeping  it  alive  with 
the  utmost  pain. 

“I  hope  that  every  medical  man,  if  there  be  any  here,  will 
come  with  me  one  step  further,  and  agree  that  the  different 
animals  to  be  used  for  experimental  purposes  have  a  right  to 
complete  surgical  anaesthesia  during  the  operation,  and  also 


to  be  destroyed  in  that  condition  of  unconsciousness  before 
they  recover.  If  anyone  does  not  agree  with  me  about  that,  I 
am  prepared  to  argue  the  point  reasonably ;  but  I  think  that  if 
anyone  refuses  to  agree,  he  is  in  the  unfortunate  position  of 
arguing  that  it  is  right  to  torture  an  animal  when  anaesthetics 
are  at  hand.  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  view  would  be  likely 
to  receive  the  support  of  Christian  men  and  women. 

“That  being  so,  in  England  we  have  drawn  up  a  bill,  which 
has  several  times  got  as  far  the  second  reading  before  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  object  of  which  is  to  enforce  two  conditions  on 
physiologists:  One  condition  is  that  complete  surgical  anaes¬ 
thesia  should  be  applied  to  all  animals  used  for  operations ;  the 
second,  that  the  animal  shall  be  destroyed  in  this  condition  of 
unconsciousness.  Unfortunately,  this  law  would  not  really 
afford  any  material  protection  to  these  animals ;  because,  when 
once  the  door  of  the  laboratory  is  shut,  the  wretched  animal 
is  down  on  the  board,  and  there  is  no  one  present  but  the 
physiologist  and  his  assistant,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
anaesthesia  might  not  always  be  profound.  In  order  that  this 
provision  may  be  strictly  carried  out,  the  bill  provides  that  in 
all  cases  of  physiological  experiment,  a  government  inspector 
shall  be  present  while  the  operation  is  going  on  and  remain 
until  the  animal  is  destroyed.  I  hope  that  you  will  all  agree 
that  this  is  a  reasonable  condition. 

“This  bill  leaves  the  hand  of  science  free  for  all  forms  of 
physiological  operations  except  those  which  lead  to  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  the  animal  after  an  operation  to  see  the  effect  of  the 
operation  upon  it.  This  class  includes  such  operations  as 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  kidney,  sewing  the  animal  up 
again,  and  seeing  how  it  gets  on  with  the  portion  remaining. 
Under  the  provisions  of  our  bill,  that  kind  of  experiment  would 
undoubtedly  have  to  come  to  an  end.  If  science  cannot 
progress  without  that  sort  of  experiment,  which  we  feel  must 
so  frequently  involve  very  serious  suffering  to  the  animal,  we 
think  that  most  reasonable  persons  would  rather  that  the 
advance  of  science  should  take  some  other  form.  In  any  case, 
if  the  question  is  whether  animals  are  to  suffer  such  dreadful 
torture  or  that  particular  line  of  physiology  shall  have  a  check, 
I  feel  that  the  latter  is  the  better. 
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“This  is  a  fair  ground  on  which  people  may  argue.  I  can 
quite  understand  the  position  of  the  medical  man  who  becomes 
enthusiastic  about  his  researches  and  feels  that  they  cannot  be 
carried  on  except  along  the  line  of  which  I  have  spoken,  but  I 
think  that  public  opinion  should  govern  him.  He  must  listen 
to  the  voice  of  the  public  in  such  a  matter,  and  yield  to  the 
better  feelings  of  other  people.  I  do  not  use  the  expression 
“better  feelings”  in  an  offensive  sense;  I  merely  mean  that  he 
must  yield  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  public,  who  have  not 
his  enthusiasm. 

“The  next  clause  in  our  bill  is  very  essential,  that  the  drug 
curare  should  not  be  used.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  other 
provisions  of  the  bill  would  be  inoperative,  if  this  drug  were 
administered.  You  all  know  that  the  result  of  the  injection 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  curare  is  to  paralyze  the  nerves  of 
motion  and.  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  leave  the  nerves  o£ 
sensation  active.  A  dog,  if  he  has  received  an  injection  of  this 
drug,  although  he  may  also  have  received  a  surgical  anaes¬ 
thetic  originally,  may  come  from  under  the  influence  of  the 
anaesthetic  during  the  course  of  the  operation,  and  yet  be 
unable  to  indicate  this.  No  expert  could  tell  whether  this  had 
happened;  because,  the  power  of  motion  having  been  taken 
from  the  animal  by  the  curare  injected,  he  cannot  show  whether 
he  is  capable  of  feeling  pain  or  not.  Therefore,  we  believe  that 
the  only  safeguard  for  the  animal  is  to  forbid  the  use  of  this 
drug  altogether.  Everyone  must  admit  that  its  use  makes 
it  impossible  that  the  other  provisions  of  our  bill  should 
protect  the  dog.  Hence,  if  reasonable  people  agree  with  us, 
they  will  all  admit  that  the  use  of  the  drug  is  so  dangerous 
that  it  should  be  abolished. 

“Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  already  said  that  an 
inspector  must  be  present.  That  provision  nearly  covers  the 
difficulty.  I  hope  that  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that,  in  the 
present  condition  of  things,  nothing  in  the  least  approaching 
these  safeguards  is  obtained  in  this  country;  and  it  certainly 
is  not  in  England.  Therefore,  those  who  agree  with  me  are 
hoping  to  bring  public  opinion  up  to  the  point  that,  while 
leaving  the  hand  of  science  unfettered,  provided  it  is  still  a 
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humane  hand,  they  will  safeguard  the  animals  from  acute 
and  intense  suffering. 

“Of  course,  it  is  very  simple  for  persons  on  the  opposite 
side  to  ridicule  us  and  say  that,  because  we  are  humane,  we  are 
losing  our  sex.  I  believe  that  some  gentleman  in  this  city  said 
that  I  was  a  woman  with  trousers  on.  My  answer  to  this  is, 
and  I  hope  that  everyone  will  remark  this  answer ;  my  answer 
to  that  kind  of  foolish,  ridiculous,  hysterical  talk  is  that 
it  is  the  universal  experience  that  the  truly  brave  are  always 
humane,  and  that  the  truly  cruel  are  generally  cowards. 

“Well,  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  might  go  on  all  night; 
but  there  is  just  one  point  that  I  should  like  to  deal  with :  The 
vivisectors  almost  invariably  evade  the  issue.  Someone  said 
to  me  yesterday,  ‘How  is  it  that  the  doctors  oppose  you?’  I 
replied,  ‘They  never  do.  They  never  come  to  a  meeting,  but 
wait  until  I  have  gone  away.  Then  come  out  the  attacks.  I 
am  never  treated  face  to  face  with  these  attacks,  which  I  am 
glad  to  meet.” 

“Another  thing  that  the  vivisectors  almost  invariably  evade 
is  the  moral  issue.  They  trumpet  the  extraordinary  value  of 
their  experiments.  They  say  that  if  it  were  not  for  them,  we 
should  all  be  in  our  graves.  All  sorts  of  diseases  would  spread, 
and  we  are  only  kept  alive  by  them.  Even  if  this  were  true, 
this  argument  entirely  evades  the  real  issue.  I  have  never 
objected  to  vivisection  on  the  ground  that  it  is  useless.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  useful  or  useless;  but  I  do  say  that 
vivisection  without  anaesthetics  is  wicked.  That  is  my  attitude 
and  I  do  say  that  if  wicked,  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  how 
valuable  may  be  its  results. 

“Everyone  is  aware  that  the  institution  of  slavery  was 
uncommonly  useful,  but  that  did  not  save  it  from  being  swept 
out  of  the  Continent ;  and  I  think  that  when  the  iniquity  of  this 
animal  experimentation  becomes  clear  to  the  public,  no  benefit 
that  may  be  derived  from  it  will  keep  it  going  for  a  moment 
in  any  civilized  country  in  the  world. 

“The  vivisectors  also  say,  ‘If  you  were  dying  of  diphtheria 
and  could  be  cured  by  torturing  a  dog  in  the  next  room,  you 
would  do  it  quickly  enough.’  I  deny  that.  Personally,  I  have 
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never  heard  of  such  a  case  where  a  patient  lay  in  one  room 
and  was  cured  by  the  torture  of  a  dog  in  another.  I  should 
like  the  physiologist  to  tell  me  of  such  a  case.  I  have  never 
heard  of  one.  It  is  always  a  general  thing  that  is  going  to 
happen  to  humanity ;  it  is  never  a  definite  patient  that  is  to  be 
affected.  Even  if  it  were  so,  however,  even  if  I  were  lying  on  a 
bed  of  sickness  and  could  be  cured  in  this  manner,  I  would 
say,  ‘For  God’s  sake,  let  me  die;  I  do  not  want  to  be  cured' 
by  any  such  abhorrent,  disgusting  thing;’  and  I  should  think 
that  any  decent  man,  whether  a  Christian  or  an  agnostic,  or 
anything  else,  would  agree  with  me.  People  live  a  great  deal 
too  long,  as  it  is ;  and  if  you  could  prolong  the  lives  of  everyone 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  would  be  a  poor  exchange 
for  the  extinction  of  pity  in  the  human  heart. 

“Then  there  is  another  point:  I  am  careful  of  criticism, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  go  on  too  long ;  but  this  is  a  very  serious 
and  sad  point.  The  sufferings  that  they  inflict  on  the  dogs 
are  not  the  only  sufferings  that  the  vivisectors  inflict.  Do  you 
not  think  that  there  are  thousands  of  people  whose  days  and 
nights  are  made  miserable,  who  are  deprived  of  the  happiness 
that  ought  to  be  theirs,  by  knowing  that  these  horrors  are 
going  on  around  them?  This  knowledge  rises  between  them 
and  their  happiness,  day  and  night;  and  are  their  sufferings 
to  be  disregarded?  I  say  that  it  is  a  serious  suffering  inflicted 
upon  humane  men  and  women,  the  world  over;  but  this  fact 
is  not  taken  into  account  by  the  vivisectors. 

“Now  I  think  it  is  more  interesting  to  be  asked  questions 
and  to  answer  them  than  to  go  on  talking ;  so  if  any  of  you 
are  inclined  to  begin,  I  am  quite  ready. 

Dr.  Tomkins:  “Mr.  Coleridge  invites  questions.  He 
feels  that  instead  of  making  a  long  address,  which,  I  am  sure, 
we  should  like,  he  would  prefer  to  have  persons  question  him 
so  as  to  bring  out  any  points  that  are  not  clear.  He  would  be 
glad  to  have  persons  in  the  audience  ask  any  questions  they 
desire  to.” 

Mr.  Coleridge:  “If  you  do  not  ask  questions,  I  shall  go  on 
anyhow.” 

Mr.  Eugene  Leach,  of  Philadelphia :  “I  should  like  to  ask 
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a  question :  What  is  the  attitude  of  people  in  England  regard¬ 
ing  the  alleged  advantages  of  the  use  of  antitoxin  in  cases  of 
diphtheria?” 

Mr.  Coleridge:  “In  general,  I  reply,  as  I  have  already 
replied,  that  if  antitoxin  were  valuable — I  will  first  assume  that 
it  is  valuable.  I  will  assume  that  whenever  it  is  used,  it  effects 
a  certain  cure.  In  that  case,  I  ask,  first  of  all,  ‘Is  it  really 
produced  by  the  torture  of  animals?’  That  is  the  first  question; 
and  if  I  discover,  on  investigation,  that  it  never  causes  them 
discomfort,  I  shall  say,  ‘Certainly;  use  it.’ 

“Secondly,  supposing  that  it  was  originally  discovered  by 
actions  in  themselves  offensive,  these  having  been  performed 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago ;  and  that  now  the  use  of  the  serum 
does  not  involve  cruelty  in  its  production:  then  I  say,  as  a 
reasonable  man,  “Yes,  if  it  is  valuable  and  the  doctor  advises 
its  use,  use  it.”  I  will  explain  why  I  take  this  ground : 

“Suppose  that  my  great-grandfather  had  accumulated  a 
large  fortune  in  the  slave  trade;  it  would  not  be  an  immoral 
act  on  my  part  to  enjoy  that  fortune  so  coming  down  to  me. 
By  doing  so,  I  should  not  show  my  approval  of  the  method 
by  which  the  fortune  was  created,  nor  should  I  re-establish  the 
means  of  acquiring  it  now  or  in  the  future.  Therefore,  I  say 
that  if,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  a  dog  was  tortured,  and  by  this 
torture  a  thing  of  real  value  was  discovered.  I  should  consider 
it  right  to  use  it.  Why  should  the  dog  have  been  tortured  for 
nothing?  If  the  serum  is  of  value,  let  us  employ  it.  This  is 
reasonable,  and  I  am  not  a  fanatic.  I  know  that  people  will 
attack  me  for  saying  this ;  but  I  do  feel  strongly  that  if  a  thing 
does  not  involve  cruelty  in  its  production  now,  it  should  be 
used.  (Here  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  someone  who 
suggested  that  the  production  of  the  anti-diphtheritic  serum 
does  involve  cruelty  now,  and  is  not  valuable.) 

“Hear  me  out,  first,  please.  I  am  coming  to  that.  Wait 
until  I  put  the  other  point.  That  point  is,  “Is  the  serum  of 
value?”  Now  the  test  of  the  value  of  a  serum  or  any  other 
reputed  cure  of  a  disease  must,  in  the  end,  come  down  to  this : 
Has  it  or  has  it  not  reduced  the  death-rate  per  million  persons 
living  of  those  dying  from  that  disease — not  the  actual  number 
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of  persons  dying  of  the  disease,  but  the  proportion  of  these 
to  the  number  of  persons  living.  Let  us  see. 

“Antitoxin  was  introduced  in  1894.  I  have  been  to  Somer¬ 
set  House,  where,  year  by  year,  the  figures  are  recorded  by  the 
Registrar  General  of  the  United  Kingdom  showing  the  death- 
rate  per  million  persons  living  in  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales  from  the  various  diseases  that  attack  mankind.  I  have 
carefully  studied  the  death-rate  per  million  living  persons  from 
diphtheria  in  the  period  from  1879  to  1893,  the  fourteen  years 
before  1894,  when  antitoxin  was  introduced;  and  also  that  for 
the  same  period,  since  the  introduction  of  this  cure  up  to 
the  present  time.  I  did  this  so  as  to  be  perfectly  fair.  I  have 
these  statistics  here,  and  you  can  see  them.  Here  they  are 
(holding  up  a  chart).  Here  are  the  Registrar  General’s  returns 
from  1879  to  1893,  the  years  before  the  employment  of  anti¬ 
toxin  ;  and  here  are  the  years  since.  In  the  former  period  the 
number  of  deaths  in  each  million  of  persons  by  diphtheria  was 
2,571;  in  the  latter,  3,431.  You  see  that  the  death-rate  pep 
million  persons  living  has  gone  up  since  this  prophylactic  was 
found.  This  chart  is  interesting  and,  I  think,  rather  conclusive. 
Figures  are  hard  things  to  get  over.  They  are  registered,  you 
know,  and  are  quite  unimpassioned,  scientific  figures. 

“What  are  the  figures  put  against  this?  They  are  not 
figures  showing  the  death-rate  per  million  persons  living ;  but 
figures  exhibiting  the  case  mortality  in  particular  hospitals, 
and  over  small  areas,  compiled  by  whom?  Not  the  impartial 
Registrar  General,  but  physicians  with  a  serum  to  push;  physi¬ 
cians  with  an  idea  buzzing  in  their  head,  which  they  must 
enforce  on  the  public,  if  they  can.  I  have  even  gone  into1 
these  figures.  Some  of  these  were  from  Guy’s  Hospital,  a  very 
great  and  old  institution  in  London.  It  is  a  very  fine  hospital. 
A  gentleman  came  from  there  to  give  evidence  on  the  subject 
of  antitoxin ;  and,  in  a  moment  of  unguarded  verity,  he  admitted 
that  the  physicians  there  inject  antitoxin  for  diphtheria  in  cases 
in  which  this  disease  is  only  suspected.  For  instance,  a  woman 
comes  in  with  a  sore  throat,  which  might  be  diphtheria.  Anti¬ 
toxin  is  injected,  and  she  does  not  get  the  disease.  This  is 
called  one  of  the  cures.  In  comes  a  child  with  a  sore  throat; 
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‘Inject  the  antitoxin,’  they  say.  She  never  has  diphtheria,  so  this 
is  hailed  as  another  cure.  Of  course,  in  this  manner  the  case 
mortality  could  be  reduced  to  almost  anything.  It  would  show 
any  figure  wanted.  This  is  how  it  is  done. 

“No  doctor  or  physician  or  vivisector  has  ever  attempted 
to  answer  the  impartial  figures  of  the  Registrar  General.  They 
try  to  foist  upon  the  public  the  cooked-up  figures  obtained  by 
putting  down  persons  merely  suspected  of  having  diphtheria  as 
cured. 

“I  was  very  much  pleased  by  the  question  asked  by  Mr. 
Leach.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  Do  not  hesitate,  for 
what  we  want  is  to  get  at  the  truth.” 

Mr.  Porter  Cope:  “I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  ‘Bulletin’  of  February  5th,  on  the 
new  theory  that  has  been  brought  forward  about  preventing 
diseases  by  the  administration  of  living  germs,  and  curing 
them  by  the  administration  of  dead  germs.  It  is  stated  that 
when  live  germs  are  employed  to  prevent  disease,  they  produce 
mild  cases  of  that  disease. 

“Now,  what  I  should  like  to  ask  our  distinguished  speaker 
of  this  evening  is  a  question  along  these  lines.  If  we  should, 
in  the  United  States  to-day,  inoculate  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  school  children  all  over  the  country  with  a  serum  composed 
of  the  bacilli  of  bubonic  plague,  attentuated  by  passage  through 
a  series  of  hogs,  which  are,  I  believe,  susceptible  to  that  disease, 
should  we,  by  giving  a  large  number  of  persons  mild  cases  of 
bubonic  plague,  give  rise  to  occasional  cases  of  virulent  bubonic 
plague,  and  produce  resulting  outbreaks  of  that  disease?  In 
other  words,  does  the  use,  for  example,  of  diphtheria  antitoxin, 
which  is  a  culture  of  the  diphtheria  poison,  tend  to  the  spread 
of  diphtheria?  and  does  the  use  of  the  vaccine  poison  in  small¬ 
pox  tend  to  the  spread  of  that  disease?” 

Mr.  Coleridge:  “I  am  not  an  expert.  You  ask  me  whether 
these  figures  tend  to  show  that  the  use  of  antitoxin  has  actually 
increased  the  number  of  cases  of  diphtheria?  I  will  leave  that 
to  the  vivisectors  to  explain.  I  have  merely  shown  that  its  use 
has  not  decreased  their  number.  It  is  for  the  medical  men 
to  answer  the  other  question.  My  position  is  that  I  do  not 
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base  my  objection  to  it  on  its  uselessness.  If  the  figures  were 
the  other  way,  and  showed  that  the  mortality  from  diphtheria 
had  gone  down,  it  would  not  alter  my  objections  to  vivisection 
or  to  the  original  experiment  through  which  antitoxin  was  dis¬ 
covered.  Therefore,  the  whole  question  asked  me  is,  from  the 
purely  moral  point  of  view,  immaterial.  I  merely  confine  myself 
to  saying  this:  that  when  medical  men  made  statements  that 
enormous  benefits  are  conferred  on  mankind  through  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  vivisection,  I  thought  that  I  would  investigate  to  see 
whether  these  statements  were  true.  In  this  case,  they  were 
fallacious ;  but  I  do  not  argue  from  this  ground.  I  merely  made 
an  investigation  in  order  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  on  the  subject. 
I  do  not  argue  with  the  physiological  experimenters  on  this 
ground,  however.  I  do  not  pretend  to  do  so. 

“As  to  the  result  of  inoculations  for  bubonic  plague,  I  do 
not  know  whether,  if  they  should  squirt  a  culture  of  this  into 
the  children  of  the  United  States,  they  would  produce  an 
epidemic  or  do  good.  If  the  United  States  is  foolish  enough  to 
allow  it,  its  people  must  take  the  consequences.  I  should  not 
allow  it  to  be  done  to  my  children.  That  is  all  I  know. 

“I  have  received  a  cutting  from  a  city  newspaper  of  this 
date.  The  paper  put  this  in : 

“  ‘Mr.  Stephen  Paget  testifies  that  Mr.  Coleridge  is  a  good 
speaker,  fluent,  well  educated,  plausible,  and  apparently  very 
moderate;  but  he  has  two  styles.  One  is  the  academic,  or 
university  style;  the  other  is  the  utterly  foul-mouthed  style; 
and  he  slips  from  one  to  the  other  with  remarkable  skill.’ 

“Well,  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  can  afford  to  laugh 
at  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  I  ask  you,  what  do  you  think  of  a  man 
(I  will  not  say  a  gentleman)  who  accuses  another  of  being 
foul-mouthed  in  general  terms,  without  venturing  to  give  an 
instance  which  for  a  moment  justifies  it?  That  is  not  a  contro¬ 
versy  as  conducted  by  gentlemen.  This  is  my  answer :  It  will 
be  time  enough  to  answer  this  kind  of  thing  when  any 
gentleman  in  this  room  can  bring  forward  anything  that  I  have 
ever  said  or  printed  or  published  that  for  a  moment  justifies 
the  accusation  that  I  am  foul-mouthed.  How  about  it? 

“Now  the  next  thing:  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  same 
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article.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  made  by  Mr.  Sidney  Paget 
or  the  Philadelphia  editor.  It  gives  an  excerpt  from  my 
evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Vivisection:  ‘His 
qualifications  for  testifying  in  laboratory  procedures  are  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  following  quotations :  .  .  .  “  ‘I  think  you  told  us 
that  you  had  never  seen  an  experiment  yourself.’  Mr.  Coleridge 
answered,  ‘No.’  ‘And  you  never  wish  to  see  one?’  ‘No.’  ‘And 
you  have  not  any  intention  of  seeing  one?’  ‘No.’  ‘Have  you 
ever  seen  any  animal  after  an  experiment  in  a  physiological 
laboratory?’  ‘No;  I  am  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  thing 
from  personal  knowledge.’ 

“If  the  suppression  of  the  context  in  making  a  quotation 
is  dishonest,  I  can  tell  you  that  this  is  of  that  nature ;  because 
the  man  that  reads  the  extract  and  is  not  much  acquainted  with 
the  subject  would  not  know  that  by  the  law  of  England,  by  the 
Act  of  1876,  under  which  vivisection  is  performed,  it  is  a 
crime  for  the  public  to  be  present  at  a  physiological  experiment. 
I  am  one  of  the  public ;  and  if  I  went  into  a  laboratory,  I  should 
be  evading  the  law  and  assisting  the  vivisector  in  a  breach  of 
the  law,  thus  becoming  a  criminal.  Therefore,  this  is  an  unfair 
attack.  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  break  the  law  and  go  to 
prison.  This  point  was  brought  out  in  the  unquoted  part  of  my 
evidence.  This  is  my  answer  to  that. 

“The  next  point  is — let  me  see — oh,  yes,  that  I  had  an 
action  for  libel  brought  against  me  and  had  to  pay  two  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  damages  and  costs.  This  is  quite  true.  I  did  have 
such  an  action  brought.  A  lady  came  to  me  and  said  that  she 
had  seen  certain  things.  I  said,  ‘Write  your  statement  down 
and  give  it  to  me.’  She  did  so.  I  asked,  ‘Will  you  repeat  this  in 
the  witness  box?’  She  said  she  would-  I  went  to  a  meeting 
and  read  her  statement,  and  then  said,  ‘If  that  is  not  torture,  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is.’  The  gentleman  brought  an  action 
for  libel  against  me.  The  lady  kept  her  word,  and  went  into 
the  witness  box  and  repeated  her  statement,  adhering  on  oath 
to  every  word  she  had  said.  The  vivisectors  went  into  the 
box  and  swore  that  the  statement  was  not  true,  and  the  jury 
believed  them.  I  believed  the  woman.  For  that  act  I  was 
fined  two  thousand  pounds. 
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“Well,  it  is  true  that  the  court  thought  it  libel  and  fined 
me ;  but  what  did  the  great  British  public  do  ?  They  subscribed 
six  thousand  pounds  to  pay  my  damages.  I  paid  the  two 
thousand  pounds  out  of  this,  and  gave  the  remainder  to  the 
Anti-Vivisection  Society;  so  the  vivisectors  did  not  win  much, 
for  it  was  the  best  advertisement  that  we  have  ever  had. 
During  the  trial,  this  was  brought  out  in  their  own  evidence : 
that  under  the  law  of  England  a  vivisector  can  take  a  dog  in 
December  and  cut  it  open  for  the  purpose  of  getting  down  to 
some  organ  and  setting  up  a  condition  that  may  result  in 
inflammation  of  that  organ.  He  can  leave  the  animal  in  this 
condition  until  February,  and  then  vivisect  it  again,  to  see 
whether  the  inflammation  that  he  hoped  to  set  up  has  infected 
the  miserable  dog’s  body.  I  do  not  suggest  that  both  these 
operations  were  not  done  under  an  anaesthetic,  however. 
Having  cut  the  dog  open  for  the  second  time,  he  can  then 
clamp  together  the  wound  and  hand  the  animal  over  to  another 
vivisector,  who  can  take  the  dog  in  that  condition,  tie  it  down 
on  a  board,  and  perform  another  hour’s  operation  upon  its 
neck  also.  Of  course,  it  is  supposed  to  be  under  an  anaesthetic. 
This  is  what  came  out  in  the  evidence  at  that  trial.  Even  if  it 
be  true  that  the  animal  was  under  the  influence  of  an  anaes¬ 
thetic  during  the  first  and  second,  and  also  during  the  third 
operation,  I  still  say  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  treat  a  dog.  I 
think  the  whole  thing  is  horrible,  and  the  British  public 
thought  it  horrible.  More  than  that,  we  are  perfectly  entitled 
to  believe,  and  do  believe,  that  the  sufferings  of  that  dog 
between  the  first  and  the  second  operation  were  hideous.  Now, 
that  exposition  of  what  does  happen,  though  it  cost  us  four 
thousand  pounds,  was  well  worth  it.” 

Mrs.  Caroline  Earle  White:  “May  I  ask  a  question?  Mr, 
Coleridge,  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  think  has  been  the 
effect  in  general  on  disease  in  England  produced  by  the  work 
done  by  vivisectors  during  recent  years.” 

Mr.  Coleridge:  “Well,  when  I  was  studying  the  statistics 
at  Somerset  House  in  regard  to  antitoxin,  I  found  the  results 
so  amusing  that  I  proceeded  to  inquire  into  those  of  all  sorts  of 
diseases;  and  the  strange  thing  that  I  deducted  was  that  the 


death-rate  per  million  of  living  persons  for  almost  all  the 
diseases  that  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  vivisectors  had 
gone  up,  while  that  of  those  that  had  escaped  their  attention 
had  decreased.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  it  would  have 
been  to  the  benefit  of  mankind  if  the  vivisectors  had  not  been 
allowed  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  treatment  of  disease. 
When  they  kept  off  their  hands,  down  went  the  death-rate; 
and  when  they  turned  their  attention  to  any  particular  disease, 
up  went  the  death-rate.  I  can  give  you  a  few  instances : 

“They  have  done  a  lot  about  anthrax,  and  the  death-rate 
per  million  persons  living  has  gone  up.  Between  1886  and  1890, 
nine  persons  died  of  this  disease;  between  1891  and  1895,  7.8; 
between  1896  and  1900,  15.2;  and  between  1901  and  1905,  17.4. 
This  is  not  very  conclusive,  because  few  persons  get  this' 
disease. 

“The  one  disease  that  all  the  vivisectors  are  agog  about 
is  cancer.  They  even  have  a  cancer-research  fund.  They  kill 
about  one  hundred  animals  a  day  in  vivisection  for  the  purpose 
of  cancer  research.  Here  is  the  picture  of  an  unfortunate  mouse, 
reproduced  from  one  of  their  own  books.  That  huge  lump 
which  you  see  here  is  the  cancer.  They  have  forty  thousand 
creatures  artificially  inflicted  with  this  horrible  disease.  They 
pretend,  however,  that  these  animals  do  not  suffer.  My  answer 
to  this  is  that  either  it  is  the  same  disease  as  that  of  mankind 
or  it  is  different.  If  it  is  different,  the  deductions  that  they 
draw  from  these  experiments  will  not  apply  to  cancer  in  man. 
If  it  is  the  same  disease,  for  any  doctor  or  physician  to  assure 
mankind  that  cancer  is  a  painless  disease  would  be  rather  over¬ 
coming  his  sense  of  exactness.  Therefore,  I  say  that  all  this 
infliction  of  nameless  miseries  on  forty  thousand  animals  a  year 
should  be  justified  by  learning  something.  But  what  have  they 
found?  Nothing.  A  round  ‘o’  represents  all  that  they  have 
found  out  about  the  cure  of  cancer. 

“What  has  happened  to  the  death-rate  of  this  disease,  so 
particularly  attractive  to  vivisectors?  I  have  grouped  the 
figures  in  four  periods,  as  follows:  1886-1890,  632;  1891-1895, 
712 ;  1896-1900,  800;  1901-1905,  864.  So  there  has  been  a  steady 
rise  in  the  death-rate  ever  since  the  vivisectors  began  to  devote 
their  attention  to  curing  that  disease. 
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“The  next  disease  studied  by  me  was  diabetes.  Of  course, 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  they  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  their 
attention  to  the  cure  of  this  disease.  The  death-rate  for  it  has 
gone  up  from  62  to  89  per  million  persons  during  the  time 
from  1886  to  1905.  That  of  glanders  has  gone  up  from  4.8  to  5.4 
in  the  same  time.  Tetanus  has  also  increased  somewhat,  from 
1.8  to  6.2,  the  death-rate  per  million  persons  living.  Of  course, 
the  vivisectors  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  tetanus. 
This  is  one  of  the  inoculation  experiments,  which  they  call  the 
prick  of  a  needle.  If  any  of  you  know  what  tetanus  is,  you  will 
realize  that  it  is  the  most  horrible  death  that  any  animal 
can  die. 

“Myxedema’s  death-rate  has  gone  up  from  5  to  17.7  per 
million  persons  living  since  it,  unfortunately,  attracted  the 
attention  of  vivisectors.  When,  however,  you  get  a  disease 
like  bronchitis,  which  they  have  not  got  a  serum  for,  the  result 
is  different.  Under  the  kind  treatment  of  the  physician,  the 
death-rate  for  this  disease  has  gone  down  from  3,126  to  1,237. 
The  death-rate  of  consumption  has  gone  down  enormously,  but 
they  claim  that  they  have  a  serum  for  that.  They  decry  the 
results  of  the  open-air  treatment  of  this  disease,  and  claim  that 
it  is  the  serum  that  has  made  the  improvement ;  but  everyone 
knows  that  it  is  the  open-air  treatment.  The  decrease  in  the 
same  period  has  been  from  1,635  to  1,215,  so  that  the  death-rate 
in  this  disease  has  gone  down  very  largely. 

“Convulsions,  of  course,  carry  off  an  enormous  amount  of 
infantile  life.  The  vivisectors  have  no  serum  for  this  condition. 
That  is  fortunate;  because  the  death-rate  has  gone  down,  in 
the  same  period,  from  770  to  462. 

“Dropsy  (also,  has  escaped  their  attention,  fortunately; 
but  how  long  it  will  continue  to  escape  no  one  knows.  At  any 
moment,  they  may  begin  on  this  condition.  Its  death-rate  has 
gone  down  from  19.8  to  5;  but  they  may  easily  get  it  back* 
again  to  19,  if  once  they  begin  on  dropsy. 

“It  is  the  same  way  with  dysentery.  Its  death-rate  has 
gone  down,  but  not  much.  That  of  influenza,  of  course,  goes  up 
and  down  constantly.  There  is  not  much  to  be  said  about 
measles,  for  which  they  have  no  serum.  The  death-rate  for  this 
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disease  has  gone  down  from  468  to  326.  Long  may  it  escape 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  vivisectors. 

“As  to  meningitis,  they  are  claiming  all  sorts  of  things  in 
regard  to  this  disease;  but,  fortunately,  no  serum  for  it  was 
discovered  during  the  period  that  I  have  been  studying.  Its 
death-rate  was  going  down,  and  perhaps  is  still  doing  so.  I 
hope  they  will  not  check  its  downward  progress.  It  is  possible 
that  they  have  not  yet  stemmed  the  tide  of  descent. 

“Scarlet  fever  has  had  no  serum  for  it  discovered  yet,  and 
its  death-rate  has  gone  down  from  241  to  126.  Typhoid  has 
also  decreased  a  little.  I  like  to  just  give  them  a  chance.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Professor  Wright  did,  for  a  time,  inject  his 
serum  for  typhoid;  but  he  said  himself,  on  the  13th  of  March, 
1906,  that  he  thought  that  practitioners  should  return  serum 
treatment  to  the  bacteriologists,  and  go  on  treating  patients 
without  it.  He  had  the  candor  to  recognize  that  it  had  not 
done  much  good.  Manufacturing  firms  employed  conscien¬ 
tious  men  to  put  things  into  horses,  he  said,  ‘but  what  happened 
afterwards  in  the  horses  is  absolutely  unknown  to  man.’  This 
is  funny,  from  a  great  authority  on  serum. 

“Whooping-cough,  for  which  there  is  no  serum,  has 
decreased.  It  becomes  monotonous  to  say  this  all  the  time, 
you  know.  The  evidence  is  cumulative  and  complete.  Anyone 
who  studies  the  figures  from  Somerset  House  must  conclude 
that  the  mortality  of  disease  for  which  there  are  no  serums 
has  decreased,  while  that  of  those  for  which  such  treatment 
has  been  employed  has  increased.” 

Mrs.  White:  “Sir  Amroth  Wright  approves  of  the  use  of 
serum  cures ;  he  only  wishes  to  have  it  administered  by  skilful 
persons.  I  have  investigated  that,  because  a  local  journal  came 
out  with  something  against  my  statements.” 

Mr.  Coleridge:  “Yes,  he  approves  of  it.  He  has  now  got 
a  new  serum.  He  has  spent  his  life  producing  it.  Do  not  let 
me  be  understood  to  say  that  he  is  not  a  tremendous  pro-vivi- 
sectionist.  I  doubt  whether,  if  he  were  called  in  to  attend  me, 
he  would  consent  to  do  it.  He  is  a  very  strong  and  powerful 
pro-vivisectionist.  I  have,  however,  a  right  to  quote  these 
words  from  his  speech.  They  are  his  own. 
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“Now  comes  another  point  which  I  wish  to  make.  I  have 
been  asked  about  the  German  instrument-maker’s  catalogue 
that  I  published.  This  is  another  tid-bit  quoted  by  local  papers. 

•  “  ‘In  1901,  Mr.  Coleridge  wished  to  have  the  catalogue  of 
a  German  instrument-maker  translated  into  English,  and 
requested  the  librarian  of  the  British  Museum  to  suggest  a 
suitable  translator.  The  librarian  commonly  gives  such 
assistance  as  part  of  his  public  service.  When  the  catalogue 
appeared,  the  translator  s  name  was  given,  with  the  title, 
‘Nominated,  at  the  request  of  the  National  Anti-Vivisection 
Society,  by  the  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum.’  The  librarian 
protested  against  this  abuse  of  his  courtesy,  and  demanded 
the  withdrawal  of  the  objectionable  title  page.  The  desire  to 
give  ‘an  air  of  respectability  to  a  partisan’s  pamphlet’  (in  the 
words  of  the  librarian)  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  he 
refused  to  comply.  (London  “Times,”  March  4,  1902.)’ 

“I  need  hardly  say  that  I  never  withdrew  the  title-page. 
I  had  asked  the  librarian  of  the  British  Museum  to  nominate  a 
perfectly  impartial  man  to  translate  the  catalogue.  Why? 
Because  I  was  going  to  make  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  say 
that  I  knew  anything  about  the  translator.  I  was  determined 
that  my  bona  fides  should  be  beyond  reproach ;  and,  therefore, 
I  went  to  the  librarian  paid  by  the  State,  and  asked  him  to 
nominate  a  man.  He  knew  what  he  was  doing  and  why  I 
asked  him  to  do  it.  On  the  front  page,  I  said,  what  was 
perfectly  true,  that  the  translator  had  been  nominated  by  the 
librarian  of  the  British  Museum.  When  I  published  this,  I  had 
not  seen  the  man  who  made  the  translation.  We  had  merely 
corresponded.  I  said,  ‘What  is  your  fee?’  and  he  replied,  ‘So 
much.’  I  said,  ‘All  right;  here  is  your  fee.’ 

“Now  I  consider  that  this  catalogue  is  one  of  the  most 
damning  bits  of  evidence  against  the  vivisectors  ever  published. 
It  is  a  catalogue  of  instruments  issued  by  a  German  firm.  The 
manufacturer  has  no  brief  for  or  against  the  vivisectors;  he  is  a 
tradesman,  and  he  makes  these  instruments.  Here  is  a  head- 
holder  that  he  has  for  dogs.  He  has  put  the  dogs  in  the 
machines  in  his  illustrations,  to  show  how  the  machines  are  to 
be  used.  He  thus  alludes  to  them  in  the  translation  made  by 


the  man  appointed  by  the  librarian  of  the  British  Museum, 
who  can  have  no  axe  to  grind:  ‘This  head-holder  is  made 
entirely  of  steel  and  thoroughly  well  worked,  so  that  no 
accident  can  happen,  even  in  the  strongest  animals,  under 
operation,  experience  having  taught  the  necessity  of  having  this 
instrument  made  of  the  strongest  material.’  What  do  they 
want  the  material  so  strong  for,  if  the  animal  is  under  an 
anaesthetic?  Why  do  they  need  a  holder  made  of  the  strongest 
steel?  Anyone  can  answer  this  question  for  himself 0 

“Therefore,  I  say  that  this  is  damning  evidence  that  this 
head-holder  is  used  to  hold  dogs  that  are  not  under  anaesthe¬ 
sia.  You  may  say,  Oh,  yes;  but  it  was  in  Germany.  The 
catalogue  was  not  meant  for  English  or  American  customers.’ 
In  answer  to  this,  I  will  state  that  I  have  in  my  possession  the 
original  German  edition,  in  which,  in  several  places,  there  is 
paraphrasing  of  the  German  into  English.  What  is  the  English 
translation  for?  Whom  is  it  for?  It  must  be  for  either  the 
Americans  or  the  English. 

“But  now  it  goes  further  than  that.  This  is  the  very  worst 
feature  of  all.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  no  magic  lantern  to 
show  this  picture  in  proper  size  for  all  to  see.  It  is  of  an 
appalling  gag  for  holding  the  animal’s  mouth  wide  open,  with 
every  clamp  and  hook  and  sort  of  horror.  The  description  of 
this  instrument  is  as  follows:  ‘For  using  the  gag  firmly  with 
the  dog,  follow  the  rules  laid  down  on  page  164;  but  in  many 
cases  (this  says  to  put  the  animal  under  an  anaesthetic)  it  is 
possible  to  apply  this  gag  without  narcosis.’  The  illustration  is 
the  copy  of  a  photograph  obtained  from  a  big  animal  gagged 
without  narcosis. 

“I  do  not  wonder  that  the  vivisectors  tried  to  make  out,  if 
they  possibly  could,  that  there  was  something  shabby  about  my 
having  obtained  this.  They  could  not  answer  the  deadly  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  catalogue.  They  said,  therefore,  ‘Oh,  Stephen 
Coleridge  is  a  shabby  blackguard.  That  is  their  argument,  but 
it  won’t  pass  in  England.  They  have  come  to  know  there  that 
I  am  not.  This  is  not  the  sort  of  argument  that  gentlemen 
would  use.  They  would  go  into  the  question  whether  that 
catalogue  was  fair.  The  vivisectors,  however,  cannot  do  that. 
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There  are  some  reasonable  people  in  England,  and  they  will 
not  let  a  man  be  abused  like  that  for  nothing. 

“Oh,  yes;  finally,  this  is  the  most  interesting  of  all.  The 
editor  of  the  ‘Bulletin’  thinks  that  he  condemns  me  by 
quoting  the  letter  that  I  sent  out  with  this  catalogue,  and 
puts  it  in  the  paper  in  full,  as  it  were  very  much  against 
me.  I  will  read  it  in  full,  and  you  will  see  whether  this 
is  so:  ‘This  catalogue,  which  I  respectfully  ask  you  to  look  at 
is  translated  from  the  German  and  is  a  description  of  the 
different  instruments,  head-holders,  gags,  etc.,  used  to  keep  the 
animals  quiet  during  vivisectional  experiments.  I  place  it, 
therefore,  in  your  hands,  and  leave  it  to  exercise  its  influence 
upon  your  heart.  If  it  lead  you  to  feel  that  anything  is  better 
than  that  such  things  should  be,  if  it  lead  you  to  know,  beyond 
the  reach  of  gainsay,  that  pitifulness  is  a  higher  thing  in  the 
sight  of  God  than  knowledge  thus  obtained,  you  will  send  me 
your  help,  great  or  little,  according  to  your  means,  that  I  may 
do  what  I  can,  as  effectively  as  you  make  me  able,  to  put  an  end 
to  these  unspeakable  deeds;  and  I  shall  continue  to  be  your 
and  the  poor  animals’  ever  faithful  servant,  Stephen  Coleridge.” 

A  man  in  the  rear  of  the  hall  then  spoke:  “Mr.  Chairman: 
The  article  that  you  are  quoting  from  the  ‘Bulletin’  states  that 
you  have  never  hooked  a  fish  or  shot  a  bird.  * 

Mr.  Coleridge:  “Yes,  that  is  true.  I  have  never  hooked  a 
fish,  shot  a  bird,  or  attended  a  meet.” 

Same  Man:  “Then  what  are  your  views  concerning  our 
President,  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  shooting  large  game  in  Africa?” 

Mr.  Coleridge:  “I  think  that  question,  sir,  I  shall  leave 
to  your  own  countrymen  to  answer.” 

Same  Man:  “If  that  is  so,  how  are  you  on  vegetarianism?” 

Mr.  Coleridge:  “I  am  a  vegetarian  in  spirit,  but  not  in 

fact. 

“I  appreciate  the  spirit  of  these  who  ask  these  questions. 
I  wish  they  had  been  more.  They  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
meeting,  and  also  to  our  knowledge.” 

Mrs.  Van  Meter,  of  Torresdale:  “I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question.  If  the  statistics  of  England  prove  that  the  death- 
rate  has  steadily  increased  during  the  time  that  the  vivisectors 


have  been  performing  their  experiments,  why  does  not  the 
Government  of  England  legislate  against  vivisection  ?” 

Mr.  Coleridge:  “I  cannot  tell  you.  I  am  not  the  Govern¬ 
ment.” 

Mrs.  Van  Meter:  “I  mean,  why  should  not  the  Government 
legislate  against  what  is  increasing,  and  particularly  what  has 
increased,  the  mortality?” 

Mr.  Coleridge:  “Madam,  your  confidence  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  great.  In  England,  there  are  vast  fields  of  effort  reached 
by  the  institutions  by  which  we  are  governed,  and  one  of  which 
is  going  to  suffer  shortly  at  the  hands  of  the  poor  Government.” 

Dr.  Tomkins:  “Mr.  Frank  Stephens,  who  is  well  known  in 
connection  with  our  work,  as  Lecturer  of  the  Society,  will  say 
a  few  words.” 

Mr.  Stephens:  “Of  course,  there  is  not  very  much  to  be 
said  after  a  man  who,  at  the  outset  of  his  address,  lifted  his 
argument  to  the  highest  possible  plane — that,  no  matter  what 
the  result  of  the  practice  of  vivisection  might  be,  the  fact  that 
it  is  wrong  settles  it.  There  is,  however,  one  point  that  I  wish 
to  speak  of  briefly;  one  that  Mr.  Coleridge  may  take  home  with 
him,  in  return  for  the  knowledge  that  he  has  brought  to  us,  a 
somewhat  wider  knowledge  of  the  press  of  the  United  States. 

“The  question  usually  asked  is,  Why,  in  the  face  of  the 
mass  of  evidence  reported  in  the  papers,  do  we  refuse  to  be 
converted?  I  want  to  give  a  brief  sample  of  why.  This  is  a 
bit  of  data  from  the  collection  of  the  New  York  Society,  and  is 
comparatively  recent. 

“I  ought  to  say,  first,  that  Mr.  Coleridge’s  work  in  New 
York,  in  the  few  days  that  he  was  there,  has  stirred  the  press  as 
they  have  never  been  stirred  before.  Even  the  New  York 
‘Times,’  a  bitter  opponent  of  anti-vivisection  work,  came  out 
with  a  very  respectable  account  of  Mr.  Coleridge’s  address; 
although  it  followed  this  with  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of! 
Health  to  kill  the  Anti-Vivisection  Exposition  as  injurious  to 
public  morals  in  New  York. 

“I  want  to  give  a  little  testimonial  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
newspaper  reports.  Let  me  quote  from  the  New  York  ‘Times’ 
itself,  under  date  of  May  8th.  I  would  have  you  note  how 
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definite  this  bit  of  news  is;  how  it  gives  the  names  of  the  physi¬ 
cians  concerned,  that  of  the  would-be  victims,  and  all  that  is 
required  to  carry  weight : 

“MENINGITIS  PATIENTS  RECOVER  UNDER  THE 
ROCKEFELLER  TREATMENT;  SERUM 
SAVES  DYING  BOY. 

(Special  to  the  New  York  ‘Times.’) 

“Freeport,  L.  I.,  May  7th. — A  case  of  spinal  meningitis 
which  has  attracted  attention  in  this  section  is  that  of  William 
Chase,  a  twelve-year-old  school-boy,  who  was  taken  ill  last 
Saturday.  The  next  day  Dr.  F.  W.  Fletcher,  a  local  physician, 
diagnosed  the  case  as  meningitis,  calling  in  Dr.  L.  N,  Linehart, 
head  surgeon  of  the  South  Shore  Hospital,  for  consultation. 
The  patient  was  chloroformed,  and  a  section  of  the  spinal 
column  tapped  for  a  part  of  its  fluid  for  examination.  There 
was  practically  no  hope  for  the  boy’s  life.  Finally  in  despair 
the  boy’s  father,  John  Chase,  went  to  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
and  explained  the  case.  Dr.  Simon  Flexner  and  R.  Lamar,  his 
assistant,  became  interested,  and  a  quantity  of  the  Institute’s 
precious  antitoxin  was  given  to  the  father.  The  boy  at  once 
began  to  brighten  under  the  influence  of  the  new  treatment, 
and  his  recovery  is  now  assured.  This  is  the  second  case  of  the 
kind  in  this  section  within  the  last  few  months,  the  first  being 
that  of  a  Hempstead  doctor  and  a  small  girl.” 

“There  is  no  mistaking  a  thing  of  that  kind.  The  data 
are  all  there.  Seven  months  afterward,  ‘Frank  Leslie’s  Weekly’ 
on  its  front  page  had  ‘In  God  We  Trust,’  with  the  sub-head, 
‘Enough  of  Anti-Vivisection.’ — Opponents  of  anti-vivisection 
are  sometimes  confronted  with  very  stubborn  facts : 

“IN  GOD  WE  TRUST;” 

A  Nut  for  Anti-Vivisectionists. 

From  Leslie’s  Weekly. 

“Opponents  of  vivisection  are  sometimes  confronted  with 
very  stubborn  facts  that  take  the  force  out  of  their  arguments 
entirely.  Not  long  ago  a  twelve-year-old  school-boy,  at  Free¬ 
port,  L.  I.,  was  attacked  with  meningitis  in  its  severest  form. 
A  consultation  of  physicians  was  held,  and  they  decided  there 
was  no  hope  for  the  youngster.  The  boy’s  despairing  father, 
however,  went  to  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  in  New  York,  and 


explained  the  case  to  Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  the  head  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  and  R.  Lamar,  his  assistant,  and  they  furnished  him 
with  some  of  the  antitoxin  for  the  production  of  which  the 
institute  is  famous.  The  remedy  was  duly  applied,  and  the 
boy  rapidly  recovered  under  the  treatment.  The  moral  of  this 
story  lies  in  the  fact  that  Dr.  Flexner  is  one  of  the  leading 
vivisectionists  of  the  world,  and  that  through  his  dissection  of 
the  bodies  of  lower  animals  he  has  learned  the  causes  of  disease 
and  acquired  exceptional  skill  in  mastering  it.  Much  maudlin 
sympathy  has  been  wasted  on  the  stray  dogs  and  cats  which 
have  been  etherized  until  rendered  insensible  to  pain  and  then 
operated  on,  suffering  not  a  bit  more  than  a  human  being  does 
during  an  operation.  The  sacrifice  of  all  the  dogs  and  cats  in 
the  land  would  be  a  small  matter  if  thereby  methods  of  healing 
and  saving  the  lives  of  human  beings  could  be  discovered  or 
perfected.  How  anyone  with  a  basis  of  common  sense  can 
figure  it  otherwise  is  a  mystery.” 

“That  came  out  in  these  papers  in  issues  of  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  and  scores  of  thousands — convincing  testimony,  with  ail 
the  sacredness  of  anything  that  is  printed ;  and  against  that  the 
anti-vivisection  people  can  set  up  only  a  torn  sheet  of  paper, 
to  this  effect:  ‘Freeport,  L.  I.  [seven  months  before  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  article]. 

“Mr.  Farrell:  “Freeport,  L.  I.,  May  25,  1909. 

“My  Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  22d,  I  will  sorrow¬ 
fully  say  that  our  dear  boy  never  recovered  from  that  dreadful 
disease ;  that  was  newspaper  talk.  He  was  taken  sick  on  the 
first  day  of  May  and  died  on  the  eighth.  The  treatment  did 
not  help  him  one  bit.  Respectfully, 

“MRS.  JOHN  CHASE.” 

“That  story  still  goes  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers. 

“I  want  to  say  a  word  about  another  point,  that  we  do  not 
consider  enough  the  sympathy  for  animals  in  the  practice  of 
vivisection.  It  has  gone  long  past  the  point  where  he  who 
abuses  vivisection  must  do  it  out  of  what  our  opponents  call 
maudlin  sympathy  for  animals.  It  has  gone  past  that  to  the 
human,  up  to  us  or  our  fellows.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized  that  we  need  not  go  to  England,  or  far  back  in 
years  from  the  present,  to  reach  the  point  where  vivisection 
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claims  its  human  victims.  The  Medical  Archives,  in  one  of 
its  issues  of  last  year,  reported  that  in  St.  Vincent’s  Home, 
Philadelphia,  in  December,  there  were  550  inoculations  of 
tuberculin  made  in  a  series  of  experiments  with  foundling  chil¬ 
dren,  the  most  of  whom  reacted;  which  means  that  most  of 
them  took  some  mild  form  of  consumption.  They  were  not 
consumptive  children,  but  children  who  had  no  defenders. 
They  were  children  who  were,  for  the  most  part  destitute 
and  foundlings. 

“When  this  shame  rests  on  a  city  that  we  are  citizens 
of,  it  is  time  to  remember  that,  no  matter  what  the  testimony 
of  the  vivisector,  this  thing  has  reached  a  point  where  it  is 
our  individual  and  personal  business  to  pass  judgment  upon 
it.  As  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  says,  it  does  not  do  to  take 
the  position  that  vivisection  has  accomplished  nothing.  It 
may  easily  be  proved  that  it  has;  but  even  if  it  has  not,  we 
cannot  prove  that  it  will  not  accomplish  something  some  day. 
All  that  we  can  say  is  that  whether  it  accomplishes  anything 
or  not,  we  are  against  it.  It  is  our  individual  conscience  that 
this  thing,  being  wrong,  cannot  be  justified  by  statistics.  The 
thing  to  remember  is  that  effective  as  is  organization  propo- 
ganda,  it  does  not  take  away  from  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual.  It  is  you  and  I  who  are  responsible  because  these 
things  go  on.  When  they  are  stopped,  it  will  be  because  you 
and  I  have  done  the  thing  we  ought  to  do.  I  thank  you.” 

Dr.  Tomkins:  “If  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Harrigan,  of  New  York, 
is  here,  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  few  words 
from  him. 

Dr.  Harrigan:  “Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  appreciate  very 
much  indeed  the  cordial  invitation  that  I  received  from  the 
Society  to  be  present  at  your  annual  meeting,  and  I  consider  it 
a  very  high  honor  to  be  here.  I  have  listened  very  carefully  to 
the  great  speech  of  our  visitor,  and  also  to  that  of  Mr.  Stephens ; 
and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  opposed  absolutely  to  serum- 
therapy.  I  think  that  the  serums  are  built  upon  an  entirely 
unscientific  foundation ;  in  fact,  they  are  built  upon  no  founda¬ 
tion  at  all,  scientifically  considered.  The  whole  history  of  the 
serums  is  one  long  record  of  failures  and  fatalities,  all  the  way 
back  to  their  first  institution. 


“Now  if  that  is  not  enough  to  put  the  stigma  of  pseudo¬ 
science  upon  them,  I  do  not  know  what  is  pseudo-science.  They 
should  certainly  be  able  to  cure  disease,  instead  of  propagating 
it.  Out  on  the  Western  plains,  thousands  of  cattle  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  serum  that  was  supposed  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  disease.  In  the,  Philippines  and  in  India,  Haffkine’s  cholera 
serum  and  bubonic-plague  serum  have  wrought  havoc.  In 
regard  to  Professor  Wright’s  serum  as  a  preventative  of 
typhoid  fever,  I  would  say  that  the  men  inoculated  with  this 
serum  were  the  first  to  contract  the  disease.  Your  own  reports 
furnish  you  with  records  of  the  serum  supposed  to  be 
prophylactic  against  hydrophobia.  Two  thousand  deaths  have 
occurred  under  this  treatment,  and  not  a  single  cure,  when  the 
symptoms  have  once  shown  themselves. 

“On  both  sides,  a  good  deal  is  made  of  antitoxin  for  diph¬ 
theria.  Now,  if  the  gentlemen  that  claim  that  so  much  good 
has  been  done  against  diphtheria  by  antitoxin  were  to  look  up 
the  statistics  of  different  epidemics  back  through  the  years 
before  antitoxin  was  employed,  it  might  startle  them.  At  the 
present  time,  in  New  York  City  during  the  last  five  weeks  the 
mortality  has  been  between  twelve  and  fifteen  per  cent.  If 
the  false  cases  of  diphtheria  were  taken  out,  it  would  mount  up 
to  twenty  or  twenty-five.  That  is  a  pretty  bad  record  for  a 
supposed  specific  for  disease,  when  it  cannot  bring  the  mor¬ 
tality  down  to  less  than  twelve  per  cent.  There  are  records  of 
epidemics  of  diphtheria  in  which  the  mortality  was  only  seven 
or  six  per  cent.,  when  antitoxin  was  not  used.  In  England,  in 
1859,  there  was  an  outbreak  in  four  hundred  persons,  and  the 
percentage  mortality  was  only  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent. 
Where  does  the  antitoxin  theory  come  in? 

“The  mistake  that  the  gentlemen  in  favor  of  antitoxin  make 
is  not  only  in  not  considering  the  past  history  of  diphtheria, 
but  also  in  failing  to  consider  the  other  epidemic  diseases  and 
compare  them  together.  How  can  an  astronomer  learn  any¬ 
thing  about  the  stars,  if  he  so  places  his  telescope  that  he  can 
see  only  one  star?  He  must  compare  it  with  others,  and  follow 
it  through  space.  If  we  were  to  compare  the  mortality  in 
diphtheria  with  the  mortality  in  other  diseases,  we  should 
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find  that  they  all  run  courses  somewhat  similar.  Epidemic 
diseases  come  and  go  of  their  own  sweet  will.  The  Black 
Death,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  swept  through  the  countries  of 
the  world  and  passed  on.  Yellow  fever  was  on  the  seaboard 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  passed  away  of  its  own  accord. 
Cholera  visited  this  city  in  1832,  and  went  away  again. 
Epidemics  come  and  go,  and  this  must  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  diphtheria.  It  comes,  and  some  time  it 
will  go. 

“Besides,  the  epidemic  diseases  vary  in  their  malignancy 
in  different  epidemics.  Sometimes  they  are  benign,  and  some¬ 
times  they  are  malignant.  The  mortality  from  measles  in  past 
years  has  run  up  to  fifty  per  cent,  in  certain  epidemics  in 
Hungary.  It  was  so  in  1854.  In  1863,  however,  the  mortality 
was  down  to  three  per  cent.  There  was  a  chance  for  an 
antitoxin  individual  to  have  exploited  a  prophylactic  against 
this  particular  disease. 

“Epidemics  have  their  rise  and  fall,  their  malignant  and 
their  benign  outbreaks ;  and  this  fact  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  regarding  diphtheria.  Moreover,  coming  down  to  a 
fine  point,  the  serums  are  based  on  an  entirely  erroneous 
foundation;  because  they  are  based  on  the  germ  theory  of 
disease.  Now  it  appears  rather  startling  to  say  a  word  against 
the  germ  theory  of  disease,  for  we  all  think  that  epidemic 
diseases  are  produced  by  germs ;  but  I  can  give  the  testimony  of 
one  of  the  greatest  vivisectors  of  human  beings,  Sanarelli,  the 
noted  yellow  fever  expert,  who  experimented  on  human  beings 
at  a  quarantine  station  near  Montevideo.  He  produced  yellow 
fever  by  inoculation,  while  we  have  all  been  taught  that  yellow 
fever  is  produced  by  germs.  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  of  this  city, 
in  attempting  to  minimize  the  seriousness  of  Sanarelli’s  experi¬ 
ments,  stated  that  not  the  germs  of  yellow  fever  were  used ; 
but  a  carefully  filtered  and  sterilized,  germ-free  filtrate  of  the 
culture  medium  in  which  the  germs  were  cultivated.  How  can 
you  produce  an  epidemic  disease  by  germs  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  specific  poison?  The  fact  is  that  you  can  produce 
these  diseases  artificially;  and  you  can  also  produce  them 
artificially  by  the  poisonous  medium  in  which  the  germ 
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flourishes,  and  of  which  the  germ  is  a  part.  Until  you  get  back 
to  that  foundation,  you  are  not  down  to  the  true  bed-rock 
principle  upon  which  therapy  should  be  founded..  It  is  upon 
the  living  germs  that  serum-therapy  is  founded,  and  not  upon 
the  poison  in  which  the  germs  flourish.  It  is  a  rather  intricate 
problem  to  work  out. 

“Some  time  ago,  I  found  that  the  germ  is  not  the  ultimate 
principle  of  disease.  You  have  to  go  back  of  the  germ  to  the 
poison  of  which  the  germ  is  constituted.  You  will  find  it  in  the 
medium  in  which  the  germ  flourishes.  This  is  an  extremely 
diffusive  poison.  Long  before  the  germ  flourishes  that  poison 
has  reached  a  height  to  produce  disease,  and  the  germ  is  simply 
a  product  of  that  morbific  process. 

“Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  hope  I  have  not  gone  too 
deeply  into  this  matter.  It  is  a  subject  that  has  interested  me 
very  greatly  for  a  good  many  years  back,  and  I  believe  that 
you  have  got  to  fight  this  serum  therapy.  You  have  got  to 
fight  it  on  scientific  grounds.  Either  it  is  right  or  it  is  wrong. 
If  wrong,  why  is  it  wrong?  It  must  be  because  it  is  built  on  a 
wrong  foundation.  But  its  foundation  is  the  germ  theory  of 
disease.  Is  it  not  sufficient  to  know  that  the  whole  record  of 
serum  therapy  is  a  record  of  fatalities  and  failures,  in  order 
to  put  in  question  the  germ  theory  of  disease? 

“I  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen.” 

Dr.  W.  R.  D.  Blackwood,  of  Philadelphia:  “Mr.  President: 
Might  I  say  a  word  or  two  before  you  close  the  meeting?  One 
or  two  points  have  been  referred  to  this  evening,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  clearly  understand  them  or  not. 

“First,  the  matter  of  germs  was  referred  to  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  The  latest  thing  that 
these  fellows  are  springing  on  us  is  that  the  living  bacillus 
which  causes  a  certain  disease, — for  instance,  anthrax, — if  it 
gains  entrance  to  the  human  system,  will  cause  anthrax;  but 
the  same  bacillus,  taken  out  of  the  blood  of  the  patient  with 
anthrax  and  then  killed  by  exposure  to  a  high  temperature, 
will  cure  anthrax  or  prevent  it.  That  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  a  dead  thing  is  more  powerful  than  a  living.  For  instance, 
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a  pedagogue  is  of  more  value  dead  than  alive.  This  is  all 
nonsense. 

“Another  point  is  that  this  wholesale  vaccination  of  people 
with  serums  and  antitoxins  of  one  nature  or  another  will  cause 
public  epidemics.  The  gentleman  there  talked  about  that 
point.  If  you  vaccinate  all  the  school-children  in  the  land  with 
some  vaccine  supposed  to  be  a  prophylactic  against  a  disease, 
you  give  them  a  mild  form  of  that  disease ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  a  most  virulent  attack  of  disease  may  be  contracted  from 
a  person  who  has  a  very  slight  attack.  If  a  child  with  a  slight 
attack  of  scarlet  fever  goes  to  school,  the  other  children  may 
contract  a  virulent  and  fatal  form  of  that  disease.  I  have  seen 
this  happen  hundreds  of  times.  I  have  always  been  particular 
to  keep  children  that  I  suspected  to  be  developing  scarlatina 
isolated. 

“I  want  to  say  that  I  am  radically  opposed  to  the  use  of 
all  sorts  of  serums,  vaccines,  and  antitoxins.  Some  time  ago,  I 
made  this  statement  with  reference  to  vaccination  in  smallpox 
in  an  address  before  a  meeting  held  in  this  city,  and  was 
pretty  thoroughly  torn  out  for  it  by  the  newspapers  the  next 
day.  They  said  that  I  must  be  a  fellow  that  did  not  know  much 
and  had  not  much  practice.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been 
practicing  medicine  for  fifty  years,  thirteen  years  and  a  half  of 
which  were  spent  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  twenty  years 
in  hospitals.  I  have  practiced  and  studied  disease  in  every 
continent  on  the  globe,  with  the  exception  of  Australia.  If  I 
have  not  learned  something,  the  sooner  I  die  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  people. 

❖  $  ❖  ❖ 

“Now  I  want  to  say  that  this  society  and  all  societies  that 
are  trying  to  produce  a  grand  reform  in  anything  must  not  get 
discouraged.  I  was  in  more  than  forty  battles  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  I  did  not  lie  down  when  I  got  licked.  This  society 
has  got  to  keep  on ;  and  we  shall  get  there  after  a  while,  if  we 
only  stand  up.” 

Mr.  Thomas:  “Before  you  adjourn,  I  wish  to  propose  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stephen  Coleridge  for  having  come  to 
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America  and  shown  us  in  his  very  clear  and  distinct  way  what 
has  been  done  in  England  and  what  he  hopes  to  accomplish  in 
America.” 

The  motion  was  immediately  seconded. 

Dr.  Tomkins :  “I  have  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  putting 
this  motion  to  a  vote.  All  in  favor,  please  say  ‘aye;’  the 
contrary,  ‘no.  The  ‘ayes’  have  it,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  Person¬ 
ally,  and  in  your  behalf,  I  thank  Mr.  Coleridge  for  coming 
here.” 

Mr.  Coleridge:  “I  am  sure  that  I  thank  you  for  this 
expression  of  your  good  feeling.” 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  proposed  and  seconded  to  the 
New  York  “Herald”  and  “Life”  for  their  championship  of  the 
Anti-vivisection  cause. 

Dr.  Tomkins:  “It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  a 
vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  the  New  York  ‘Herald’  and  ‘Life’ 
for  their  work  in  behalf  of  Anti-vivisection.  All  in  favor  of  this 
will  say,  ‘aye;’  the  contrary,  ‘no.’  The  ‘ayes’  have  it,  and  the 
motion  is  carried. 

“If  there  is  nothing  further,  we  will  stand  adjourned.  I 
thank  you  very  much.” 
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